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Timon  of  Athens 

ANDOR  GOMME 

His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 

That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes  for  ev’ry  word : 

He  is  so  kind,  that  he  now  pays  interest  for’t. 

THESE  LINES,  from  a  passage  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Harrison  in 
his  edition  of  Timon  picks  out  as  ‘just  the  kind  of  hrst  draft  that 
comes  when  an  author’s  inspiration  is  flagging  or  when  he 
is  tired  or  bored  with  what  he  is  writing’  (Penguin  edition, 
1956,  p.  17),  are  typical  of  much  that  has  kept  people  away  from 
the  play,  so  that  it  remains  an  outsider.  The  lines  surely  don’t, 
with  their  strong  sense  of  the  bitter  contrast  between  kindness 
and  the  reception  of  kindness,  si^gest  boredom  or  a  flagging 
inspiration :  rather  they  have  the  flexibility  and  sinewy  strength 
of  their  period,  the  stylistic  features  which  make  it  impossible 
to  date  me  play  anywhere  but  among  the  late  tragedies.  But 
they  have  too  the  chiu-acteristic  Timon  whine,  which  has  proved 
so  prominent  a  pointer  to  what  is  most  unattractive  in  the  play : 
the  unexplained  mood  of  cynicism  which  seems  to  inform  the 
whole  movement  of  the  verse.  The  play,  as  Mr.  Harrison  notes, 
rives  evidence  of  a  lack  of  revision,  of  having  been  written  in 
haste :  it  suggests  an  attempt,  moreover,  to  write  in  a  manner, 
even  in  a  genre,  which  Shakespeare  did  not  And  congenial.  And 
$0  it  has  been  written  off  as  a  strange  failure,  an  imachieved 
whim  of  genius. 

And  yet,  ever  since  Professor  Wilson  Knight’s  essay,  ‘The 
Pilgrimage  of  Hate’,  appeared  in  1930,  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
play  needs  more  careful  consideration  than  it  has  normally  been 
given.  And  however  much  one  may  feel  that  the  claims  he 
makes  for  Timon  of  Athens  are  grotesquely  extravagant,  his 
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position,  stated  as  it  is  in  a  book  of  considerable  authority  and 
distinction,  is  one  that  has  to  be  answered.  Two  recent  produc¬ 
tions  and  two  new  editions  suggest  enough  interest  in  me  play 
to  prompt  an  attempt  at  an  answer.  The  sentimentalisation  of 
Shakespeare’s  ‘noble  heroes’  is  a  process  to  which  people  seem 
to  be  continually  attracted.  It  stems  presumably  from  a  perhaps 
unconscious  feeling  that  we  are,  in  a  tragedy,  being  invited 
always  to  feel  with  the  ‘hero’,  even  to  identify  ourselves  with 
him,  and  the  consequent  desire  to  think  as  well  of  him  as 
possible.  So  we  have  had,  not  uncommonly,  the  sentimentalist’s 
Hamlet;  the  sentimentalist’s  Othello  even  now  is  the  generally 
accepted  version;  and  Mr.  Roy  Walker  and  others  have  given 
us  a  sentimentalised  Coriolanus.  The  significance  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  as  a  mark  of  contemporary  culture  is  something  which 
might  merit  consideration;  its  effect  on  our  understanding  of 
Shakespeare  can  only  be  disastrous.  For  not  merely  does  it 
imply  a  failure  to  realise  Shakespeare’s  particular  intentions  in 
each  play;  it  represents  an  almost  calculated  refusal  to  accept 
the  developing  moral  purpose  which  is  served  throughout  the 
body  of  his  work  seen  as  a  whole.  A  sentimental  interpretation 
of  one  play  can  prevent  a  true  perception  of  the  whole  ceuvre, 
and  suggests  an  inability  to  approach  the  profound  seriousness 
of  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  poet  on  a  level  any  higher  than 
that  of  the  most  commonplace  sensibility. 

If  the  practice  has  been  less  frequent  with  Timon,  it  is  only 
because  the  play  has  excited  less  interest.  And  Professor  Knight’s 
essay,  the  only  considerable  recent  attempt  that  I  know  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  play  as  a  complete  and  major  work  of  art,  seems  to  me 
to  amount  hnally  to  just  this,  a  sentimentalisation  of  the  central 
figure,  producing  a  grotesque  black  and  white  analysis  of  the 
action  of  the  play.  This  romanticising  goes  to  such  lengths  as 
to  find  in  Timon  ‘the  flower  of  human  aspiration’.  (J'he  Wheel 
of  Fire  (Methuen),  fourth  edn.,  p.  210.  Except  where  stated 
otherwise,  all  references  to  Professor  Knight  will  be  to  the  pages 
of  this  edition.)  Professor  Knight  is  unable  to  see  ‘his  world’ 
except  through  a  haze  of  brilliant  lights : 
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We  are  lost  in  a  riot  of  di^lay,  a  gold-mist  of  romance  and 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  Tne  setting  is  brilliant,  the  wealth 
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apparently  inexhaustible,  the  pleasures  free.  We  can 
imagine  the  rich  food  and  wine,  the  blare  and  clash  of 
music,  embraces,  laughter,  and  passages  of  glancing  love; 
the  coursing  of  blood,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  mask  of  fair 
dancers  and  Cupid  (p.  210). 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  evidence  that  Professor  Knight’s  use 
of  such  words  as  ‘riot’  and  ‘blare’  is  any  indication  of  his  being 
aware  of  a  possible  alternative  attitude  to  the  scene  which  he 
‘imagines’.  Thus  Timon’s  world  is  ‘sensuous  and  erotic,  yet  not 
vicious  or  ignoble’  (p.  209);  his  pleasures  ‘are  in  themselves 
excellent,  the  consummation  of  natural  desire  and  harmony  with 
the  very  spirit  of  man’s  upward  endeavour  towards  the  reality 
of  art,  the  joys  of  civilisation,  and  love  universal.  Timon’s 
world  is  poetry  made  real,  lived  rather  than  imagined’  (pp. 
210-11). 

It  is  indeed  true  that  Timon  appears  in  the  early  acts  bound- 
lessly  rich:  there  is  a  sense  of  luscious  extravagance  welUng 
round  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  think  in  any  other  terms. 
But  we  are  left  in  little  doubt  about  the  character  of  the  ‘world’ 
with  which  Timon  has  surrounded  himself :  the  five  who  meet 
at  the  start  of  the  play  are  openly  mercenary.  And  nowhere  is 
there  any  real  doubt  that  Timon  will  accept  what  they  have  to 
offer;  there  is  no  hint  of  criticism  or  discrimination  in  him — sec 
especially  Il.i.ff : 

If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar’s  dog. 

And  give  it  Timon,  why  the  dog  coins  gold. 

If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he;  why  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 

Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me  straight 
And  able  horses. 

Correspondingly,  those  who  hang  on  Timon’s  purse  have  a 
cringing  lack  of  vitality  which  stamps  the  whole  scene  of  luxury 
as  oversoft  and  decaying.  The  poet  allows  things  to  ‘slip  idlcly’ 
from  him  (I.i.22);  his  is  a  ‘gende  flame*  (I.i.25);  poet  and  painter 
1  discuss  their  arts  with  an  air  of  superior  detachment  amounting 
I  ■  to  dilettantism,  full  of  conceits  with  no  substantial  purpose 
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underneath.  Everything  depends  on  fortune,  in  default  of  which 
there  will  be  no  more  friendship : 

When  fortune  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood 
Spurns  down  her  late  beloved ;  all  his  dependants 
Which  labour’d  after  him  to  the  Mountain’s  top. 

Even  on  their  knees  and  hand,  let  him  sit  down. 

Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 


(I.i.87) 


Against  this  background  Timon’s  generosity  strikes  a  fresh 
note,  but  there  is  already  a  hint  of  self-satisfaction,  at  least  of 
complacency : 


’Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  support  him  after. 


No  care,  no  stop,  so  senseless  of  expense. 

That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot.  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resume  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue :  never  mind. 

Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 


(II.ii.i) 


And  immediately  afterwards  we  find  it  confirmed  that  his 
generosity,  real  and  extensive  though  it  is,  is  realised  in  terms  of 
wealth  alone.  J.  C.  Maxwell  {Scrutiny,  XV,  p.  198)  points 
out  that  the  Lucilius  episode  breaks  the  similarity  of  Timon’s 
response  to  each  one  of  his  adulators  in  turn :  ‘but  at  the  same 
time  it  docs  show  the  subtle  corruption  exercised  by  the  material¬ 
istic  spirit  of  Athens.  Timon  cannot  overcome  it;  he  can  only 
oud)id  it  in  its  own  currency  of  gold — and  it  is  a  further  irony 
that  he  cannot,  by  now,  even  do  that.’  But  has  Timon  any  idea 
that  the  materialistic  spirit  of  Athens  is  something  he  ought  to 
overcome  ?  The  pointers  to  what  constitute  Timon’s  riches  are 
the  continual  references  to  gold  and  money  and  gifts,  and  the 
perpetual  feasting.  These  are  what  make  up  Timon’s  world. 
And  its  character  is  defined  by  Flavius,  the  only  one  in  it  who 
can  maintain  a  fairly  balanced  viewpoint : 


The  ‘kind’  is  contradicted  by  ‘senseless’  and  ‘riot’;  and  the  im¬ 
pression  left  is  of  distaste  slightly  flavoured  with  bewildered 
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admiration  for  Timon’s  generosity.  The  crucial  passage  occurs 
a  little  later  when  Flavius  has  at  last  made  Timon  listen  to  him : 


So  the  Gods  bless  me, 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress’d 
With  riotous  feeders,  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz’d  with  Lights,  and  bray’d  with  minstrelsy, 

I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock. 

And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

(II.ii.158) 

For  Professor  Knight  (it’s  evident  now  where  he  gets  his  ‘riot’ 
and  ‘blare’  from),  there  is  here  ‘a  grand  profusion,  an  aristocratic 
brilliance  and  richness  of  entertainment  [which]  vet  pleasures 
us’  (p.  209).  But  the  lack  of  depth  beneath  the  rich  surface  is 
plain  to  sec.  The  offices  arc  ‘oppress’d’,  the  feasters  arc  in  a 
drunken  spilth  of  wine :  the  striking  effect  of  the  rich  word 
‘spilth’,  with  its  scornful  sound  reminiscent  of  ‘filth’  (‘filthy’  is 
a  word  which  Apemantus  docs  not  allow  us  to  forget),  is  carried 
on  by  the  broad  associations  of  ‘brayed’ — the  music  has  become 
coarse  and  asinine;  and  the  tone  of  the  speech  is  clinched  by  the 
‘wasteful  cock’  associated  with  Flavius’s  weeping.  All  Timon’s 
show  is  finally  a  display  of  waste. 

This  passage  emphasises  the  dominant  imagery  of  the  play 
—or  rather  the  imagery  that  might  be  expected  to  be  dominant 
if  it  were  convincingly  carried  through.  In  the  first  scene  the 
poet’s  gentle  flame  ‘Provokes  itself,  and  like  the  current  flics 
Each  bound  it  chafes’  (I.i.26).  The  crowd  around  Timon  is  a 
‘confluence’,  a  flowing  together.  Wine  of  course  flows  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  so  do  tears,  from  Flavius  and  also  from  Timon, 
whose  ‘eyes  cannot  hold  out  water’  to  forget  the  faults  of  his 
friends  (I.ii.101).  Timon’s  estate  ebbs,  and  his  debts  come  as  a 
‘great  flow’  (II.ii.143).  References  to  plunging  and  drowning 
arc  frequent.  In  the  second  half  of  the  play  tlus  sense  of  flow 
becomes  concentrated  in  imagery  more  specifically  of  the  sea, 
which  culminates  in  Timon’s  grave  ‘upon  the  very  hem  o’  th’ 
Sea’  (V.iv.66),  with  a  final  reference  to  tears  from  Alcibiades. 

I  said  that  this  imagery  is  not  convincingly  carried  through : 
its  function,  that  is,  within  the  poem  as  a  whole,  is  not  defined 
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with  sufHcient  precision  for  the  weight  which  it  seems  called 
upon  to  bear  (the  word  ‘flow’  appears  constantly  and  is  replaced 
in  the  last  two  acts  by  ‘surge’ — one  can  haraly  say  anything 
more  exact).  One  is  reminded  continually  of  its  presence  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  use  it  to  secure  a  developing  awareness  of 
Shakespeare’s  meaning. 

The  other  main  source  of  imagery  is,  of  course,  gold.  This 
serves  at  the  start  to  emphasise  Timon’s  apparently  phenomenal 
wealth — 

Plutus  the  God  of  Gold 
Is  but  his  Steward :  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itself :  No  gift  to  him. 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return :  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

— and  continues  as  a  symbol  of  the  attraction  of  the  flatterers  to 
him  and  of  the  standards  which  Timon  himself  represents. 
Professor  Knight  says  (p.  234) : 

At  the  pivotal  moment  of  the  play  (lll.iv),  Timon  cries, 
‘Tell  out  my  blood !’  They  ‘cut’  his  heart  ‘in  sums’.  ‘Five 
thousand  drops’  of  his  heart’s  blood  will  pay  his  debt  of 
five  thousand  crowns.  The  contrast  is  ever  between  gold 
and  the  heart’s  blood  of  passionate  love  of  which  it  is  a 
sacrament :  the  association,  of  the  metaphoric  value  of  gold 
and  the  value  of  love;  or  conversely,  of  hardness  and  the 
callousness  of  ingratitude — mankind  is  ‘flinty’,  of  an  ‘iron 
heart’  to  Timon,  since  these  are  metals  possessing  hardness 
without  value.  His  flatterers  prove  ‘base  metal’.  So,  too, 
the  ‘hearts’  of  Timon’s  servants  yet  wear  his  ‘livery’  (IV.ii. 
17),  though  payment  and  outward  shows  are  at  an  end;  and 
Flavius,  ‘whilst  he  has  gold’,  will  serve  Timon’s  ‘mind’ 
(lV.ii.50).  These  ideas  are  deeply  embedded  throughout. 

Deeply  embedded  indeed,  but  with  perhaps  less  of  a  contrast 
than  Professor  Knight  claims.  The  curious  echo  of  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice  could  work  the  other  way.  Timon,  for  all  his 
scorn  of  the  gold  that  he  digs  up  (IV.iii),  can  still  think  in  terms 
only  of  gold :  this  is  the  wealth  that  he  gives  to  those  who  come 
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to  him,  as  much  to  the  generous-hearted  Flavius  as  to  the  still- 
fawning  poet  and  painter.  Gold  and  blood  have  become  iden¬ 
tified — a  surface  identification  borne  out  by  some  curious  images 
drawn  from  clothing.  In  the  third  line  of  the  play  the  world 
‘wears  as  it  grows’  (which  sounds  likes  a  pun  on  ‘wears’),  poetry 
is  a  ‘gown’  (‘gum’  to  some  editors — I.i.23\  Timon  speaks  of  not 
being  ‘of  that  feather’  (I.i.103);  and  immediately  after  the 
‘pivotal  moment’,  in  a  scene  whose  presence  is  at  that  point  in 
the  play  unexplained,  the  first  Senator  moralises  to  Alcibiades : 


He’s  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe. 

And  make  his  wrongs,  his  outsides. 

To  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly, 

And  ne’er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 

To  bring  it  into  danger. 

^  ^  (III.V.31) 

In  view  of  Timon’s  later  display,  this  passage  seems  pointed  and 
significant.  Timon,  because  he  has  committed  himself  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  outside  the  sign  of  the  in,  to  taking  the  outside  as  the 
whole  of  the  man,  when  he  makes  his  wrongs  his  outsides, 
cannot  wear  them  carelessly  and  does  bring  his  heart  into 
danger. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  essential  fact  of  the  superficiality  of 
‘Timon’s  world’ :  the  world  whose  concern  is  for  surface  glitter, 
which  is  directed  by  a  blatant  appeal  to  the  senses,  which  are  not 
at  the  fingertips  of  the  intellect,  but  merely  used  to  the  end  of 
their  own  gratification.  And  again  it  must  be  said  that  Timon, 
for  all  that  he  stands  for  the  best  side  of  it,  is  part  of  this  world, 
a  world  of  which  Timon,  Apemantus  and  the  Lords  represent 
three  simultaneous  aspects.  The  function  of  the  Lords  is  clear : 
they  demonstrate  the  final  decay  of  a  civilisation  which  defines 
itself  in  terms  of  wealth  and  luxury.  From  this  point  of  view 
there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  three  whom  we  see  at 
fairly  close  hand;  each  represents  a  slightly  different  side  of  the 
same  selfish  meanness  bred  inevitably  by  the  society  on  which 
Timon  depends,  on  which  he  tells  Apemantus  not  to  rail,  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  accept  its  failure.  Apemantus,  too,  as  Professor 
Knight  has  convincingly  shown,  cannot  live  without  this 
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society :  if  it  were  gone  he  would  have  nothing  on  which  to 
pour  nis  scorn.  He  is  the  inverted  parasite,  but  as  much  con¬ 
ditioned  and  supported  by  the  decaying  world  as  any  of  the 
fawning  courtiers.  And  in  this  world  Timon  stands  out  only 
by  virtue  of  a  generosity  which  depends  for  its  existence  on  a 
narrowness  of  oudook,  a  failure  of  intellectual  awareness,  which 
finally  appears  as  moral  weakness : 

Oh  you  Gods  (think  I,)  what  need  we  have  any  Friends; 
if  we  should  ne’er  have  need  of  ’em?  They  were  the  most 
needless  creatures  living;  should  we  ne’er  have  use  for  ’em? 
And  would  most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in 
cases,  that  keeps  their  sounds  to  themselves.  Why  I  have 
often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might  come  nearer  to 
you:  we  are  born  to  do  benefits.  And  what  better  or 
properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our 
Friends?  Oh  what  a  precious  comfort  ’tis,  to  have  so  many 
like  brothers  commanding  one  another’s  fortunes.  Oh  joys, 
e’en  made  away  ere’t  can  be  born :  mine  eyes  cannot  hold 
out  water  methinks,  to  forget  their  faults. 

(I.ii.90) 

The  identification  of  friends  and  money  is  marked  throughout 
the  play  (see  also,  e.g.  II.ii.183,  IV.iii.309).  But  quite  apart  from 
this,  that  Timon  can  so  easily  fall  into  the  sentimental  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  ending  of  this  speech  (with  its  emphatic  ironic 
overtones)  is  comment  enough  on  the  stature  of  the  nobility  of 
which  Professor  Knight  makes  so  much  (cf.  pp.  215-6).  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  nowhere  is  his  nobility  realised  in  any  substanti^ 
image :  on  the  contrary,  the  word  ‘noble’  is  used  continually 
and  indiscriminately  by  the  Lords,  by  the  Servants  and  by  Alci- 
biades — it  has  become  an  adjective  associated  automatically  with 
Timon,  with  an  emptiness  undiscovered  only  because  it  is  never 
examined :  the  Lords  obviously  have  no  interest  in  doing  so,  the 
servants  lack  the  opportunity  and  Alcibiades  the  wisdom  and 
force  that  would  be  required. 

The  absence  of  moral  stamina  which  characterises  this 
society  is  reflected  even  in  the  two  strangers  and  the  servants 
who  represent,  however  briefly,  the  nearest  we  get  to  an  accept¬ 
able  standard  of  values.  Thus  the  first  stranger : 
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One  senses  here  the  mature  Shakespeare ;  the  use  of  the  vivid  i 
verb  ‘slink’  at  an  emphatic  position  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  I 
with  its  strong  emotive  tone;  the  contemptuously  exact  placing  I 
given  by  the  alliterated  p’s  in  the  fifth  line;  the  slight  strange-  J 
ness  of  the  vow/purse  simile  (picked  purses  are  not  first  offered  I 
like  vows,  though  the  reference  to  the  characteristic  action  of  ' 
the  false  friends  is  fully  realised);  all  these  immediately  call  up 
a  sharpened  attention  to  prepare  us  for  the  superb  image  in  the 
last  three  lines.  One  says  ‘image’,  but  the  word  is  inexact :  any 
picture  which  one  may  have  thought  up  will  certainly  be  in¬ 
accurate  (the  verse  of  course  does  not — any  more  than,  say, 
‘The  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad’ — if  read  as  it  deserves  to  be 
read,  encourage  the  formation  of  pictures).  But  the  abrupt  halt 
on  the  strong  word  ‘contempt’  stops  the  progress  of  thought 
which  has  been  developing  in  the  last  half-dozen  lines.  There 
is  in  it  something  of  the  oddity  of  Macbeth’s 

pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe 
Striding  the  blast.  \ 

There  isn’t,  of  course,  the  profound  subtlety  and  firmness  of 
thought  that  we  find  in  the  Macbeth  passage,  but  a  similar  em¬ 
phatic  direction  of  meaning  is  given  by  an  apparent  reversal  of 
sense :  contempt  has  become  personified,  but  it  is  not  Timon 
who,  in  the  previous  lines,  has  been  the  despiser.  Now  he  walks 
like  contempt  alone:  it  is  the  prefiguring  of  the  position  of 
Timon  in  the  final  acts.  ^ 

The  sharp  contrast  between  Timon’s  past  and  present  states 
and  between  what  they  stand  for  is  pointed  a  few  lines  later  by 
Flavius :  j 

Oh  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  Glory  brings  us !  | 

Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt,  I 

Since  Riches  point  to  Misery  and  G)ntempt?  F 

Who  would  ^  so  mock’d  with  Glory,  or  to  live  I 

But  in  a  dream  of  Friendship,  l 

To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds,  F 
But  only  painted  like  his  varnish’d  friends :  | 

Poor  honest  Lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart,  1 
Undone  by  Goodness :  Strange  unusual  blood,  j 
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When  man’s  worst  sin  is,  He  docs  too  much  good. 

Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again? 

For  Bounty  that  makes  Gods,  do  still  mar  men. 

(IV.ii.30) 

By  this  time  we  cannot  accept  Timon  at  the  level  of  ‘poor  honest 
Lord’;  he  is  marred  by  a  bounty  which  in  a  god  has  the  opposite 
effect  (the  extravagance  of  ‘god’  in  relation  to  Timon  is  obvi¬ 
ously  calculated  and  serves  to  place  some  part  of  Timon’s  self- 
satisfaction),  but  marred  in  more  than  fortune.  And  from  here 
on  the  play  is  dominated  by  Timon’s  unbridled  hatred,  which 
calls  down  curses  on  all  men  because  he  has  been  deceived :  it 
is  the  logical  culmination  of  the  moral  weakness  which  the 
earlier  acts  have  exposed.  For  Professor  Knight  this  hatred  is 
essentially  ‘noble’ : 

We  arc  given  no  chance  to  sentimentalise  Timon’s  hate.  Its 
nobility  derives  solely  from  its  utter  reversal  of  love.  It  is 
thus  not  a  spiritual  atrophy,  a  negation,  a  cold  vacuum  of 
the  soul,  like  the  pain  of  Hamlet,  but  a  dynamic  and  posi¬ 
tive  thing,  possessing  purpose  and  direction.  Therefore, 
though  impelled  to  its  inevitable  death-climax,  the  tragic 
movement  of  this  play  leaves  us  with  no  sense  of  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  essential  Timon :  its  impact  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  rather  that  of  a  continuation,  circling  within  and 
beyond  the  mysterious  nothing  of  dissolution,  in  a  new 
dimension  congruous  with  the  power  and  the  passion  which 
have  forced  him  toward  death.  The  especial  reality  of 
Timon  is  thus  of  powerful,  torrential  movement  to  free¬ 
dom  :  which  freedom  from  all  that  we  call  ‘life’  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  and  excellent  a  consummation  to  the  power  and  the 
direction  of  Timon’s  passion,  that  it  can  in  no  sense  be 
imagined  as  a  barrier  or  stoppage. 

(P-  231) 

It’s  hard  to  feel  one’s  way  in  this  extraordinary  skirmish  against 
the  meaning  of  the  words :  ‘a  new  dimension  congruous  with 
the  power  and  the  passion’,  ‘the  especial  reality  of  Timon’  and 
the  death  /  freedom  identification — what  docs  it  all  mean?  But 
at  least  one  can  say  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  sentimentalise 
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Timon’s  hate :  rather  is  one  impelled  to  call  it  something  funda¬ 
mentally  ignoble,  just  because  it  is  as  gross  and  unjustified  as  his 
self-confident  luxury  was  earlier.  In  this  respect  Timon  pro¬ 
duces  a  perverse  sentimentalisation  of  himself,  which  is  then 
transferred  to  the  attitude  to  the  position  of  mankind  displayed 
in  the  extravagant  metaphor  on  thievery : 

The  Sun’s  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  Sea.  The  Moon’s  an  arrant  thief. 

And  her  pale  fire,  she  snatches  from  the  Sim, 

The  Sea’s  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge,  resolves 
The  Moon  into  salt  tears.  The  Earth’s  a  thief, 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composure  stolen 
From  gen’ral  excrement :  each  tiling’s  a  thief. 

The  Laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Has  uncheck’d  theft .  .  . 

All  that  you  meet  are  thieves  .  .  . 

(IV.iii.434) 

The  grounds  for  Timon’s  consuming  passion  simply  do  not 
exist;  and  the  quality  of  it  is  characterised  by  the  continual 
references  to  disease  which  arc  now  so  evident.  From  Timon’s 
curse  onwards  there  is  a  torrent  of  disease  imagery : 

Plagues  incident  to  men, 

Your  potent  and  infectious  Fevers,  heap 
On  Athens  ripe  for  stroke.  Thou  cold  Sciatica, 

Cripple  our  Senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners.  Lust,  and  Liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 

That  ’gainst  the  stream  of  Virtue  they  may  strive, 

And  drown  themselves  in  riot.  Itches,  Blains, 

Sow  all  th’  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy :  Breath  infect  breath. 

That  their  society  (as  their  friendship)  may 
Be  merely  poison. 

(IV.i.2l) 

Alcibiades’s  whores  arc  given  precise  instructions  on  how  they 
arc  to  do  Timon’s  work;  and  so  throughout  the  rest  of  the  play. 
The  emphatic  change  of  direction  given  by  the  continuea  use 
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ida-  I  of  the  ‘breeding’  metaphor  is  significant.  At  first  it  is  wholly 
his  laudatory:  ‘No  gift  to  him,  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return’ 
>ro-  (I.i.278);  and  the  association  recurs  at  II.i.9,  where  the  Senator’s 
ben  gift-horse  to  Timon  ‘foals  me  straight  And  able  horses’.  Later 
ycd  ‘breed’  comes  to  mean  something  very  different  for  Timon : 

The  Earth’s  a  thief, 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composure  stolen 
From  gen’ral  excrement. 

(IV.iii.438) 

Professor  Knight  himself  observes  that  for  Timon  ‘Life  and 
death  have  interchanged  their  meaning  .  .  .  and  he  now  utters 
that  paradox  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  tragedy’  (p.  232).  The 
:r  paradox  referred  to  occurs  at  V.i.183 : 
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Why  I  was  writing  of  my  Epitaph, 

It  will  be  seen  to-morrow.  My  long  sickness 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend. 

And  nothing  brings  me  all  things. 

One  might  perhaps  (questioning  the  suggestion  that  an  attitude 
of  this  morbidity — ‘My  long  sickness  of  health’ — could  be  ‘at 
the  heart  of  all  tragedy’)  call  it  the  paradox  of  Timon,  for  he 
has,  ever  since  his  departure  from  Athens,  maintained  a  com¬ 
plex,  even  contradictory,  attitude  to  the  gold  and  luxury  which 
he  despises,  to  all,  in  fact,  that  he  has  left  behind.  This  complex 
attitude  makes  its  appearance  early : 

O  blessed  breeding  Sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity: 

(IV.iii.i) 

The  clash  of  ‘blessed’  and  ‘rotten’  is  continued  when  Timon 
later  addresses  the  earth  again : 

Common  Mother,  thou 

Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all :  whose  selfsame  mettle 
Whereof  thy  proud  child  (arrogant  man)  is  puff’d, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
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The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom ’d  worm, 

With  all  th’  abhorred  births  below  crisp  Heaven, 
Whereon  Hyperion’s  quickening  fire  doth  shine : 

(IV.iii.176) 

One  notes  'gilded  newt’  (Timon  elsewhere  calls  gold  precious, 
IV.iii.26,  and  ‘thou  bright  defiler’,  IV.iii.380,  and  gold  can  be 
put  simultaneously  to  two  opposite  uses,  IV.iii.133); 
apostrophe  to  the  unmeasurable  womb  and  infinite  breast  is 
countered  by  the  earlier  reference  to  ‘damn’d  Earth,  Thou  com¬ 
mon  whore  of  Mankind’  (IV.iii.41).  Even  towards  Athens  his 
outlook  is  not  completely  defined : 

Timon  ;  The  Gods  confound  them  all  in  thy  conquest. 

And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered. 
Alcibiades  :  Why  me,  Timon? 

Timon  :  That  by  killing  of  villains 

Thou  was’t  born  to  conquer  my  Country. 

(IV.iii.103) 

But  he  will  use  the  gold  to  further  his  own  purpose — to  bribe 
the  whores  and  to  pay  Alcibiades’s  soldiers  to  overwhelm 
Athens. 

For  his  hatred  remains  implacable:  the  mercy  which  Alci- 
biades  begged  from  the  Senate  (but  with  how  much  honesty  ?— 
cf.  his  bloodthirsty  banquet  at  I.ii.75)  and  in  the  end  grants 
them,  is  as  beyond  Timon  as  any  tempering  of  his  indulgence 
was  before.  (It  is  true  of  him  as  Apemantus  says,  ‘The  middle 
of  Humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both 
ends’  —  IV.iii.298).  Even  the  example  of  Flavius,  who  dis¬ 
appoints  him  in  his  own  ambition  to  hate  all  men,  has  no  power 
to  change  him  fundamentally.  Professor  Knight’s  comparison 
of  Timon  with  Abraham  and  with  Christ  is  ridiculous  and 
obscene : 

When  Timon  lifts  his  voice  to  heaven  proclaiming  ‘one 
honest  man’  (IV.iii.506),  his  words  hold  an  echo  no  less 
universal  than  Abraham’s  prayer  to  Jehovah  to  spare  the 
iniquitous  city,  if  ten  just  men  be  found  therein;  when 
Timon’s  servants  part  to  wander  abroad  separated,  they  are 
as  disciples  of  the  Christ  meeting  after  the  crucifixion. 
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‘The  analogy  is  obvious,’  comments  Professor  Knight  in  a  foot¬ 
note  (p.  235),  and  he  quotes  other  passages  which  also  suggest 
the  analogy : 

There’s  much  example  for’t;  the  fellow  that  sits  next  him, 
now  parts  bread  with  him,  pledges  the  breath  of  him  in  a 
divided  draught :  is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him.  ’Tas  been 
proved,  if  I  were  a  huge  man  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals 
...(I.ii.48). 

and 

who  can  call  him  his  friend 
That  dips  in  the  same  dish? 

(III.ii.73) 

These  analogies — parellels,  perhaps,  would  be  more  accurate — 
are  striking — a  litde  less  so  when  the  full  stop  which  Professor 
Knight  puts  after  ‘proved’  in  the  first  extract  has  been  replaced 
in  its  proper  position  (as  the  Folio)  after  ‘him’  (where  Professor 
Knigfit  has  a  comma).  But  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  if  they  can 
amount  to  much  more  than  symbols  of  friendship.  At  any  rate 
Shakespeare  gives  no  excuse  for  making  Professor  Knight’s 
identification,  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  later  acts.  For 
Timon’s  cry  surely  differs  essentially  from  Abraham’s  land  one 
wonders  whether  Professor  Knight  isn’t  trying  to  make  him  into 
Jehovah  as  well) :  he  calls  on  Flavius  to 

build  from  men : 

Hate  all,  curse  all,  show  charity  to  none. 

But  let  the  famish’d  flesh  slide  from  the  bone. 

E’er  thou  relieve  the  Beggar. 

(IV.iii.526) 

There  is  no  possible  feeling  of  the  leaven  of  the  righteous  here : 
the  people  are  damned  even  if  the  city  is  saved.  In  the  end 
‘civilisation’s  perfected  flower’  (p.  237)  is  not  so  much  ‘love- 
emcified’  {The  Shal^esperian  Tempest^  3rd  edn.,  p.  206)  as 
become  a  victim  of  his  own  self-glorification — the  self-glorifica¬ 
tion  which  has  in  fact  been  the  indicator  of  the  tone  throughout 
and  remains  so  to  the  end.  On  leaving  Athens,  Timon  begs 
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that  his  hate  may  grow  to  the  size  of  the  whole  race  of  Mankind. 
He  quotes  himself  as  an  oak : 

But  myself, 

Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary, 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men. 
At  duty  more  than  I  could  frame  employment; 

That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  Winter’s  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare. 

For  every  storm  that  blows. 

(IV.iii.258) 

(But  his  self-importance  is  disclosed  and  pointed  by  the  meta- 

{>hor’s  going  wrong :  for  a  deciduous  tree  like  an  oak  loses  its 
caves  precisely  in  order  that  it  can  better  take  the  force  and 
weight  of  winter  storms.)  And  he  leaves  us  with  references  to 
his  ^everlasting  mansion',  and  with  the  astonishing  self-assur¬ 
ance  (it  can  be  nothing  else,  for  Timon  is  by  now  incapable  of 
irony)  of 

Sun,  hide  thy  beams,  Timon  hath  done  is  reign. 

(V.i.22) 

On  which  Alcibiades,  with  final  and  appropriate  irony,  com¬ 
ments  (the  sardonic  tone  is  notable) : 

Though  thou  abhorrd’st  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scornd’st  our  brains’  flow,  and  those  our  droplets,  which 
From  niggard  Nature  fall;  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven. 

(V.iv.75) 

Timon  of  Athens,  then,  has  considerable  merits,  though  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  those  that  Professor  Knight  finds,  nor  to  such  a 
degree.  The  verse  has,  fitfully,  many  qualities  which  stamp  it 
as  coming  from  Shakespeare’s  maturity.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  brilliant  conciseness  of  Apemantus’s  ‘He  wrought  better  that 
made  the  Painter,  and  yet  he’s  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work’ 
(I.i.20o),  in  which,  as  Professor  Knight  says,  the  whole  of  Ape¬ 
mantus’s  rejection  of  God,  of  man  and  of  man’s  work  is  made 


clear  (cf.  p.  213).  There  is  the  subtle  use  of  words  of  physical 
force  to  give  an  ironic  tone  to  the  Senator’s  demands  (II.i.22) : 


my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit. 

And  the  feeling  of  the  presence  of  disease  is  significantly  con¬ 
veyed  in  Timon’s  command  to  Alcibiades  (IV.iii.io8) — 

,  Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

Will  o’er  some  high-viced  City,  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air : 

—simply  through  the  fall  and  pause  on  the  phrase  ‘sick  air’. 
These  are  occasional  achievements,  in  themselves  minor  but  sig¬ 
nificant;  they  ensure  that  the  play  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 

I  And  yet  for  all  the  local  successes  attained,  Timon  is  certainly 
a  failure;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why.  There 
is  little  of  the  richness  of  meaning,  given  by  the  tactual  and 
visual  immediacy  apparent  in  the  language  of  the  other  plays  of 
this  time :  the  imagery  is  not  properly  controlled  and  has  no 
coherent  development;  the  rhythm  is  sluggish,  both  in  indi¬ 
vidual  speeches  and  as  a  whole.  Again,  the  position  of  Alcibiades 
is  hard  to  account  for  fully.  His  triumph  at  the  end  suggests 
an  attempt  to  give  an  answer  to  the  problem  set  by  Timon’s 
reaction  to  his  world  and  to  Athens.  But  though  he  himself 
has  been  a  part  of  that  world  and  has  reacted  against  it,  he 
hardly  represents  a  distinct  and  reputable  standard  of  his  own : 

!  he  is  in  fact  nowhere  given  enough  body,  enough  moral  sub- 
I  stance,  to  take  that  part  in  the  development  of  the  action  and 

I'  theme  of  the  play  which  he  has  to  bear  at  the  end. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  the  framework  adopted  by  Shakespeare 
I  does  not  make  possible  the  kind  of  social  analysis  which  appears 
j  to  be  being  attempted.  Timon  is  shown,  I  have  suggested,  a  pro- 
i  duct  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  failure  of  moral 

itnd  intellectual  awareness  is  the  failure  of  the  society.  But  the 
crude  outlines  in  which  the  situation  is  drawn  give  no  prr^r 
scope  for  the  irony  which  was  one  of  the  neatest  achievements 
I  of  this  phase  of  Shakespeare’s  work.  In  fact  at  times  the  play 
\  reads  like  a  grotesque.  The  three  scenes  in  which  Tlmon’s  ser- 
I  vants  arc  repulsed  by  his  false  friends  have  a  monstrous  comedy 
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in  which  the  Lords  arc  caricatured.  They  suggest  that  here  is 
the  material  less  for  tragedy  than  for  satiric  comedy.  And  the  I 
choice  of  subject-matter  prompts  this  too :  as  in  the  other  play  | 
in  which  money  appears  as  the  dominant  interest — The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice — Shakespeare  seems  not  to  know  exactly  how  | 
to  treat  it.  It  was  something  that  Jonson  could  manage  perfectly, 
but  it  produced,  of  course,  an  analysis  of  society  far  less  pro-  i 
found  than  Shakespeare  at  his  greatest  was  able  to  achieve. 

Here  the  result  is  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  ‘degree’  theme,  in 
which  the  only  evidence  given  of  the  recognition  of  degree  (the  ( 

word  appears  three  times,  always  spoken  by  Timon)  proposes  a 
purely  conventional  attitude  towards  it :  it  has  almost  become 
somcming  that  can  be  bought  (Timon  mentions  to  Apemantus) : 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords, 

To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command’st; 

(IV.iii.252) 

where  the  tone  suggests  an  easy  acceptance  of  conventional 
values. 

The  play  which  it  is  obviously  tempting  to  compare  Timon 
with  is  Coriolanus.  There  is  an  apparent  similarity  of  plot  I 
(Coriolanus  looking  rather  like  a  fusion  of  Timon  and  Alci-  I 
biades),  which  prompts  the  view  that  Timon  might  have  been  I 
in  some  sense  a  study  for  the  later  play.  That  is,  assuming  it  is  * 
the  later;  but  the  tremendous  success  in  Coriolanus  of  the  kind  | 
of  social  analysis  which  I  suppose  Shakespeare  to  have  been  try-  i 
ing  for  in  Timon  makes  the  assumption  reasonable;  it  might  | 
explain  why,  if  E.  K.  Chambers  is  right,  Timon  was  never 
finished — Shakespeare  had  realised  his  mistake  and  started  again  ^ 
on  the  right  track.  The  comparison,  however,  when  examined  j 
closely,  shows  little  essential  similarity  between  the  plays,  though  j 
it  does  give  some  suggestion  for  the  basic  reason  for  die  failure  = 
of  Timon.  In  Coriolanus  the  tragedy  (if  that  is  the  right  word  l 
— see  Derek  Traversi,  Scrutiny  VI,  1937)  derives,  as  Mr.  Traversi  j 
has  shown,  from  the  conflict  between  natural  humanity  and  an  | 
unnatural  discipline  of  ‘honour’.  It  is  clearly  a  great  opportunity  j 
for  the  kind  of  analytic  penetration  of  which  only  Sn^cspearc  i 
was  capable.  But  in  Timon,  as  Professor  Knight  has  observed,  | 
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there  is  no  conflict :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  identification 
of  life  and  pleasure.  There  is  in  Timon  no  natural  humanity 
struggling  against  the  imnatural  pressure  of  luxurious  extrava¬ 
gance;  and  when  pleasure  is  denied  Timon,  there  is  no  life  to 
take  its  place.  In  the  end,  the  society,  and  Timon  with  it, 
appears  too  decadent,  too  unnatural  for  Shakespeare’s  purpose; 
and  the  only  action  which  could  develop  out  of  the  original 
situation  proved  a  moral  and  artistic  impasse. 
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The  Ocean-Desert: 

The  Ancient  Mariner  and  The  Waste  Land  ^ 

FLORENCE  MARSH  ■ 


'When  Coleridge’s  The  Ancient  Manner  and  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The 
Waste  Land  are  juxtaposed,  the  two  poems  become  mutually 
illuminating.  Nor  is  the  juxtaposition  arbitrary,  since  both  are 
essentially  religious  poems  concerned  with  salvation.  In  both. 
the  protagoaist  needs  to  recover  frmn  a  living  .deatn.  from 
spintual  d^ness. 

Structurally,  The  Waste  Land  has  almost  no  narrative 
thread,  no  story,  but  it  sounds  motifs  that  interweave,  develop, 
recur,  much  as  in  music.  The  title  points  to  the  basic  image  that 
contains  the  dominant  theme,  the  waste  land,  arid,  stony,  infer¬ 
tile.  In  its  ugliness  and  emptiness  this  land  symbolises  a 
spiritual  condition  which  is  both  a  state  of  mind  and  a  state  of 
civilisation.  The  seven  languages  used  in  the  poem  and  the 
various  characters  other  than  the  protagonist  who  inhabit  the 
waste  land  and  share  in  its  plight  indicate  the  universal  reference 
of  the  theme.  A  second  motif,  that  of  the  Unreal  City,  with  its 
brown  fog,  its  dull  canal,  and  its  falling  towers,  suggests  the 
collapse  or  a  whole  civilisation. 

Coleridge’s  poem  seems  on  the  surface  much  simpler.  It 
begins  with  the  Mariner’s  stopping  ‘one  of  three’  and  ends  with 
the  Wedding  Guest,  stunned  and  ^lorn,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man.  The  strange  tale  of  terrible  solitude  is  set  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  relationship,  the  unattended  wedding  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Within  this  framework,  the  Mariner  tells  his  tale — of 
the  voyage  into  ice  and  snow,  of  his  shooting  the  albatross,  and 
of  the  strange  events  that  followed  with  the  spectre  ship  carry¬ 
ing  Death  and  Life-in-Death,  with  the  Polar  Daemon,  and  with 
the  angelic  spirits  who  animated  dead  bodies  and  carried  the 
ship  home.  The  story  element  in  this  poem  is  so  strong  that 
many  readcrs.accept  ttte  poem  simply  as  a  weird  adventure  tale. 
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Others  who  see  the  pattern  of  crime  and  punishment  are  so 
baffled  by  the  disproportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  seeming 
triviality  of  the  crime  that  they  prefer  to  leave  it  as  an  inconse¬ 
quential  child’s  poem.  Exactly  at  this  point  the  structure  of 
The  Waste  Land  becomes  helpful.  Eliot  gives  us  no  story  and 
therefore  ccMnpels  us  to  wrestle  with  the  images,  to  read  the 
symbols.  It  is  just  as  essential  in  reading  The  Ancient  Mariner 
to  wrestle  with  the  images  and  interpret  the  symbols. 

The  central  comparison  is  that  or  the  spiritual  dryness,  pre¬ 
sented  in  EUot  in  the  image  of  rocky  land  where  the  sun  b^ts 
and  no  water  is  to  be  found,  in  Coleridge  in  the  image  of  the 
becalmed  ship  on  an  endless  sea  where  there  is 


Water,  water,  everywhere 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 


The  first  of  the  relevant  passages  in  The  Waste  Land  occurs  in 
‘The  Burial  of  the  Dead’  directly  after  a  |;limpse  of  rootless 
cosmopolitans  to  whom  seasons  mean  very  little.  Abruptly  the 
question  is  put : 


What  are  the  roots  that  clutch,  what  branches  grow 
Out  of  this  stony  rubbish?  Son  of  man 
You  cannot  say,  or  guess,  for  you  know  only 
A  heap  of  broken  images,  where  the  sun  beats. 

And  the  dead  tree  gives  no  shelter,  the  cricket  no  relief, 
And  the  dry  stone  no  sound  of  water. 


•  Here  where  the  sun  beats  on  dry  stones,  human  beings  are  no 
more  than  fear  in  a  handful  of  dust  and  the  ancient  faiths  only 
a  heap  of  broken  images.  In  the  final  section  of  the  poem,  the 
siraincance  of  the  landscape  is  even  clearer,  for  as  the  themes 
of  the  journey  to  Emmaus  and  the  approach  to  the  Chapel 
Perilous  interweave,  there  is  no  water  but  only  rock,  mountains 
I  of  rock  without  water,  where  even  sweat  is  dry  and  thunder 
■  sterile  and  without  rain.  The  missing  water  is  clearly  the  water 
of  life,  the  water  of  which  Jesus  spoke  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
the  water  that  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  proceeds  out  of  the 
throne  of  God.  The  Christian  mystery  of  life  through  death 
is  linked  with  the  condition  of  modem  man : 
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He  who  was  living  is  now  dead 

We  who  were  living  are  now  dying. 

‘But  there  is  no  water,’  and  the  hooded  figure,  the  third  who 
walks  always  beside  you,  cannot  be  counted. 

The  comparable  images  in  The  Ancient  Mariner  have  been 
less  generally  recognised,  though  Coleridge  himself  said  that  he 
sought  in  objects  of  Nature  a  ‘symbolical  language  for  some¬ 
thing  within  me  that  already  and  forever  exists’.  The  Ancient 
Marinery  in  addition  to  being  a  story  of  crime  and  expiation, 
takes  us  on  a  journey  of  psychic  exploration  where  natural  and 
symbolic  co-exist.  On  the  natural  level  much  of  the  story  is 
mere  Gothic  moonshine;  the  power  of  the  poem  derives  from 
its  truth  to  the  inner  nature.  When  the  Mariner’s  account  of  his 
voyage  begins,  it  seems  a  natural  enough  voyage,  except  that 
the  Mariner  himself  is  so  queer.  The  Storm  blast  that  drives  the 
vessel  suggests  an  emotional  conflict,  giving  the  first  clue  to  the 
nature  or  the  voyage.  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard,  who  sees  that  the  sea 
voyage  ‘indicates  spiritual  adventure’,  unfortunately  takes  the 
entire  crew  as  spiritual  adventurers  and  therefore  from  the  social 
point  of  view  as  criminals,  ‘self-appointed  outcasts’.  This  view 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  ship  is  drtveny  that  the  winds — of  for¬ 
tune?  of  passion? — sweep  the  ship  helplessly  along. 

Suddenly  the  movement  shifts  from  the  smp  to  the  ice,  which 
at  first  comes  floating  by  and  then  is  ‘all  between’.  D.  G.  James 
in  The  Romantic  Comedy  is  to  my  knowledge  the  only  critic 
who  has  previously  observed  that  the  poem  has  two  infernos, 
the  first  this  of  waste  and  desolate  cold.  Even  before  the  bird  is 
killed,  the  solitude  of  the  central  desolation  is  foreshadowed, 
the  future  lack  of  motion  is  suggested.  The  storm  has  led 
directly  into  a  frozen  wasteland. 

Into  this  desolation  wings  the  albatross — hailed  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Christian  soul. 

The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder  fit; 

The  helmsman  steered  us  through  I 

The  reception  of  the  bird  and  the  splitting  of  the  ice  are  not 
coincidental.  The  connection,  I  suggest,  is  causal.  The  ice  like 
the  later  lack  of  wind  and  rain  is  an  image  of  the  absence  of 
creative  vitality  and  spontaneous  feeling;  the  bird  images  just 
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such  life  and  feeling.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  real  insight,  no 
conscious  understanding  (the  light  is  mist,  cloud,  fog-smoke), 
and  the  Mariner  kills  the  bird. 

Critics  have  given  this  action  every  significance  from  symbolic 
murder  and  the  fall  of  man  to  the  ‘vimation  of  a  great  sanctity 
at  the  animal,  human,  and  spiritual  levels’  and  ‘the  act  of  pride, 
the  unbridled  assertion  of  the  self’.  Mr.  George  Whalley  who 
in  the  1947  Toronto  Quarterly  suggests  that  the  albatross  ‘is  the 
symbol  of  Coleridge’s  creative  imagination,  his  eagle’  is  perhaps 
the  most  helpful.  Since  the  bird  images  life  stirring  in  the  frozen 
!  depths,  is  in  fact  the  life  that  broke  the  frost,  the  crime  is  as 
much  a  crime  against  the  Mariner’s  own  soul  as  against  Nature 
and  the  external  order  of  the  universe. 

The  fellow-mariners,  as  everyone  knows,  become  implicated 
in  the  crime  by  their  completely  utilitarian  oudook,  since  they 
care  not  at  all  for  the  bird  but  only  for  its  use.  The  entire  crew 
thus  sharing  in  the  guilt,  the  ship  bursts  into  ‘that  silent  sea’  and 
the  second  and  greater  inferno  is  upon  them.  From  line  no  of 
Part  II  through  line  291  of  the  end  of  Part  IV  the  ship  Ues  be¬ 
calmed  on  a  windless,  rainless,  unclean  sea  where  even  the  sun 
is  bloody.  Of  the  seven  parts  of  the  poem,  three  carry  this 
terrible  image  of  the  sick  soul. 

The  four-fold  ‘weary’  of  the  first  stanza  of  Part  III  continues 
the  image  of  spiritual  hopelessness.  When  Death  takes  ‘four 
times  fifty  living  men’,  the  Mariner  himself  is  left  alone  in  Life- 
in  Death : 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

Graham  Hough  in  The  Romantic  Poets  has  described  this  as 
‘The  mishre  de  I’homme  sans  Dieu — the  consciousness  of  being 
abandoned,  and  the  utter  inability  to  do  anything  for  oneself 
toward  salvation.’  In  the  dryness  or  his  heart  the  Mariner  cannot 
pray: 

FtM-  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye. 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 
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Fixed  by  the  curse  in  the  dead  men’s  eyes,  the  Mariner  longs 
for  death. 

To  my  mind  the  unmoving  ship,  the  beating  sun,  the  rotting 
water  create  a  more  powerful  image  of  the  sick  soul  than  even 
Eliot’s  rock  with  no  water.  Since  all  life  once  emerged  from  the 
sea,  the  sea  should  by  nature  abound  with  life;  when  the  very 
sea  rots,  consciousness  is  indeed  paralysed  and  ill. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  human 
heart  in  both  poems.  In  neither  is  there  any  capacity  for  feeling, 
any  capacity  for  love.  Eliot  in  ‘The  Burial  of  the  Dead’  sug¬ 
gests  a  moment  of  ecstasy  to  which  tne  protagomst  y^at  m^. 
equal;  when  human  beings  arc  no  more  than  te^  «n  ^  handfii|[ 
of  dust,  love  becomes  inipossiblc.  ‘Oed  und  leer  das  Meet'. 
Both  ‘A  Game  of  Chess’  and  ‘The  Fire  Sermon’  amplify  the 
theme  of  a  life  that  is  death,  presenting  specific  cases  of  emo¬ 
tional  barrenness.  In  ‘The  Game  of  Chess’  a  lavish  description 
of  a  woman’s  room  recalls  Shakespeare’s  description  of  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  harge  and  leads  one  to  expect  a  comparable  passion.  The 
two  dramatic  dialogues  that  follow  suggest,  however,  only  in¬ 
capacity  for  life : 

The  hot  water  at  ten. 

And  if  it  rains,  a  closed  car  at  four. 

And  we  shall  play  a  game  of  chess. 

Pressing  lidless  eyes  and  waiting  for  a  knock  upon  the  door. 


3 
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The  cockney  woman  talking  in  the  pub  about  her  friend  Lil  ^ 
who  has  taken  pills  to  bring  on  abortion  extends  the  theme  of 
wasteland  sterility  to  other  social  levels.  The  Fire  Sermon  is  a  ^ 
sermon  largely  by  examples  in  which  the  real  horror  is  the  sheer 
indifference  and  meaninglessness  of  the  sex  act. 

The  Ancient  Mariner,  isolated  on  his  lonely  sea,  similarly  is  * 
unable  to  love.  His  heart  dry  as  dust,  ‘he  despiseth  the  creatures  , 
of  the  calm’,  seeing  them  as  ‘slimy  things  that  crawl  with  legs’,  l 
Only  when  he  hails  them  as  ‘happy  liivng  things !’  and  a  spring  ' 
of  love  gushes  from  his  heart,  does  recovery  come. 

The  degree  of  recovery  from  the  dryness  is  partial  in  both 
poems.  The  Mariner’s  blessing  of  the  snakes  is  the  central 
experience  in  Coleridge’s  poem,  beginning  the  rebirth  or  re¬ 
covery.  Three  sections  of  the  poem  precede,  three  follow. 
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i  This  redemptive  process  involves,  it  should  be  noted,  not  only 
the  recovery  of  feeling  for  external  living  things;  it  involves 
f  also,  as  Maud  Bodkin  noted  in  her  Archetypal  Patterns  in 
Poetry^  the  transformation  of  the  slimy  things  themselves — the 
slimy  things  of  the  natural  world  imaging  Ae  unclean  depths 
*  of  the  mind  from  which  new  growth  can  come. 

►  Parts  V,  VI,  and  VII  continue  the  process  of  redemption. 

Drought  and  dead  calm  symbolise  the  spiritual  dryness;  water 
'  and  wind  indicate  recovery.  One  of  the  <^d  details  in  the  poem 
is  the  fact  that  the  wind  is  at  first  only  heard — it  does  not  touch 
the  ship.  The  outer  universe  is  at  any  rate  felt  as  alive  and  vital 
as  the  upper  air  bursts  into  life.  But  the  Mariner  has  the  full 
course  of  repentance  and  penance  to  experience  before  full 
1,  creative  vitality,  the  wind  on  him,  returns.  Meanwhile,  ‘Beneath 
I  the  lightning  and  the  Moon’  the  dead  men  revive  and  the  bodies 
i  ;  and  the  Mariner  together  work  the  ship’s  ropes.  This,  says 
Humphrey  House,  brings  home  ‘the  horror  of  the  deaths,  the 
violation  of  family  ties  which  the  action  has  involved’.  Cer- 
I  tainly  the  sense  of  having  involved  others  in  disaster  is  one  of 

I  the  worst  aspects  of  guilt.  It  is  just  possible,  I  think,  that  still 

more  may  be  indicated,  that  the  self  is  beginning  to  recover  its 
unity.  The  singing  at  dawn  by  the  troop  of  spirits  who  have 
animated  the  bodies  at  least  gives  a  sense  of  wholeness  and  har¬ 
mony  returning  to  the  suffering  soul.  When  the  line  is  reached, 

J  violent  motion  throws  the  Mariner  into  a  trance,  voices  of  the 

1  j|  air  promise  more  penance,  and  the  ship  flies  on,  transferred  to 

f  i  angelic  power.  Everyone  knows  how  the  Mariner  suffers  once 

a  *  again  the  curse  of  the  dead  men’s  eyes,  how  when  that  spell  is 

r  snapped  the  wind  at  long  last  blows  on  the  Mariner,  how  the 

ship,  still  carried  by  supernatural  motion,  arrives  home  to  the 
IS  '  harbour,  where  it  sinks  and  the  Mariner  is  rescued,  only  to 
:s  I  spend  his  days  wandering  like  night  from  land  to  land,  seized 
’.  i  from  time  to  time  by  the  necessity  of  retelling  his  story, 
g  f  More  than  one  critic  has  found  these  final  sections  less  than 
satisfactory.  D.  G.  fames  comments  that  although  the  Mariner 
h  is  delivered  from  Life-in-Death,  ‘he  comes  to  no  final  rest,  no 

al  absoluteness  of  possession  of  a  new  life.  The  terror  remains 

e-  behind;  the  Mariner  has  vision,  but  no  secure  possession’. 

V.  ^  Tillyard  likewise  thinks  that  the  haunting  terror  of  the  voyage 
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remains  far  more  powerful  than  the  renovation.  It  seems  a  ^  twice 
mistake  to  argue,  as  Robert  Penn  Warren  does,  for  the  coher-  I  ity  ai 
ence  of  the  symbolism  of  this  part  of  the  poem.  One  suspects  *  not  li 
that  Gothic  moonshine  rather  than  universal  symbolism  governs,  ■  to  be 
though  the  disappearance  of  the  ship  may  well  indicate  that  the  I  foun( 
whole  experience  simply  sinks  back  into  the  waters  of  the  un-  ■  Eliot 
conscious  whence  it  reappears  at  the  moments  of  the  Mariner’s  .  is  not 
obsessive  seizure.  ■  cxpei 

But  if  the  redemptive  process  is  partial  in  The  Ancient  *  is  th< 
Mariner — if  there  is  incomplete  rebirth — what  in  heaven’s  name  throv 

are  we  to  say  of  the  ending  of  The  Waste  Land}  After  the  I  be  ab 
damp  gust  bringing  rain,  comes  the  thunder’s  DA,  and  the  I  to  an 
recognition  of  failure — the  recognition  that  we  have  given  too  I  of  lif 
little,  sympathised  too  little,  failed  in  control.  I  must  confess  1  has  t 
that  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  longed-for  release  from  sterility  does  |  frere 
not  come.  ‘Shall  I  at  least  set  my  lands  in  order?’  asks  the  |  than 
Fisher  King.  He  has  fragments  shored  against  his  ruins,  against  of  sui 
the  ruins  of  a  collapsing  civilisation,  but  I  agree  with  Elizabeth  n 
Drew  that  there  is  no  image  of  renewed  life.  The  ending,  with 
its  fragments  and  quotations,  is  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  ab-  L 
stract.  Eliot’s  poem  is  rightly  titled;  the  experience  is  the  waste-  f 
land  experience,  and  the  poem  provides  no  issue  from  the  . 
wasteland.  I 

One  further  point  remains.  Eliot  makes  his  wasteland  apply  ^ 
simultaneously  to  the  state  of  his  protagonist  and  to  the  state  of  L 
civilisation,  whereas  Coleridge  deals  with  the  experience  of  a  | 
single  soul.  In  the  crowd  flowing  over  London  Bridge,  Eliot 
suggests  that  all  inhabitants  of  the  modern  world,  like  the  ^ 
dwellers  in  Dante’s  Limbo,  are  neither  alive  nor  dead.  The 
Unreal  City  recurs  in  the  Fire  Sermon;  and  in  ‘What  the 
Thunder  Said’  the  whole  modern  world  seems  to  be  collapsing.  * 
Coleridge’s  pwm  is  given  no  such  universal  application,  but  | 
tells  the  experience  of  a  solitary  voyager,  far  from  home. 

The  strangeness  and  apartness  of  The  Ancient  Mariner’s  f 
experience  seems  to  me  a  possible  limitation  of  both  poems.  ) 
According  to  William  James,  all  human  beings  may  be  divided  j 
into  the  once-born  and  the  twice-born :  the  once-born  who  move 
easily  and  happily  through  life,  experiencing  no  disaster  great 
enough  to  shatter  their  faith  or  alter  their  basic  attitudes;  the  ^ 
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The  Autobiographical  Novel  and 
The  Autobiography 

ROY  PASCAL  I 

I 

IF  ONE  starts  with  the  idea  that  the  terms  ‘fictional’  and  ‘true’  ^ 
will  serve  to  distinguish  these  two  forms  of  writing,  one  is  : 
doomed  to  disappointment.  I  suppose  the  most  obvious  idea  of  1 
the  autobiography  is  that  given  by  ‘Oliver  Edwards’  in  TAtrj 
Times:  ‘The  autobiographer  must  be  presenting  his  life  as  a' 
whole,  both  in  time  and  character.  He  must  be  giving  us  the 
full  man,  as  far  as  he  can  sec  him.’  Even  with  the  final  quali¬ 
fication,  this  is  far  too  ambitious;  perhaps  ‘as  far  as  he  wants  to 
sec  him’  would  be  more  suitable.  A.  M.  Clark  {Autobiography, 
1935)  rightly  calls  the  autobiographer  ‘not  the  mere  annalist  of 
his  life,  but  its  philosophic  historian’ — a  historian  who  allows 
himself  discriminative  selection  and  emphasis  (and  how  much 
depends  on  the  quality  of  his  philosophising !).  But  quite  apart 
from  the  general  intention,  autobiographies  vary  greatly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  and  the  achievement  of  the  writer.  I  think 
one  may  eliminate  here  those  so-called  autobiographies  where 
the  centre  of  interest  lies  outside  the  writer,  which  are  primarily 
memoirs;  true  autobiographies  arc  those  whose  chief  concern 
is  to  illuminate  a  personality.  Here  too  there  is  great  variety, 
from  the  extremely  subjective  to  the  detached  and  ^jective,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect — or  want — the  same  sort  of  narra¬ 
tive  from  a  statesman,  a  scientist,  and  a  poet.  What  may  be  cen¬ 
tral  for  the  work  of  the  poet  may  be  almost  irrelevant  for  that 
of  the  scientist.  In  every  case,  however,  the  autobiographer  is  a 
bit  of  a  novelist.  That  is,  out  of  the  manifold  data  of  his  life  he 
has  to  construct  a  coherent  story  and  a  coherent  character,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  has  to  select  and  arrange  from  the  standpoint 
at  which  he  writes  (this  of  course  distinguishes  him  from  the 
diarist).  He  will  divide  up  his  life  into  periods  and  chapters, 
and  thus  give  it  an  artistic  shape.  If  he  is  wise  he  will,  like 
H.  G.  Wells,  wonder  at  times  whether  he  is  not  substituting 
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for  the  reality  an  ideal  image  of  himself,  a  ‘persona’.  Yet  with 
the  best  of  autobiographies  we  do  not  only  ask  ourselves  if  they 
are  true  to  the  facts  (and  often  the  facts  are  such  that  they 
elude  the  check  of  investigation);  we  are  as  deeply  concerned 
with  their  internal  consistency,  their  self-sufficient  truth. 

We  meet  the  same  complexity  if  we  ask  about  the  motives  for 
writing  an  autobiography.  Bonamy  Dobree  has  listed  a  number 
mThe  Sewanee  Review,  1956,  No.  4,  and  one  can  easily  add  to 
uc’  the  list.  Of  course,  there  are  usually  mixed  motives  at  work, 
is  and  only  too  often  an  important  motive  is  vanity,  most  unfor- 
of  tunately  the  vanity  of  talking  about  the  famous  people  one  has 
'he  met. 

s  a  With  such  a  variety,  one  might  ask  why  there  is  any  need  for 
the  autobiographical  novels.  A  novelistic  disguise  was  necessary,  no 
ali-  doubt,  in  times  when  writers  were  more  reluctant  to  be  candid 
1  to  about  themselves  and  their  acquaintance,  and  there  always  re- 
hy,  mains,  of  course,  the  need  to  be  reserved  about  living  people,  if 
of  not  out  of  decency,  at  any  rate  out  of  respect  for  the  laws  of 
iws  libel.  But  would  one  have  to  agree  with  H.  G.  Wells  (Experi- 
ich  fnent  in  Autobiography,  1934,  502)  that  if  complete  candour 
art  becomes  possible,  autobiography  (and  biography)  will  take  the 
rd-  place  of  the  novel  for  the  discussion  of  character?  He  himself 
nk  found  his  work  on  his  autobiography  so  ‘real  and  satisfying’ 
ere  that  he  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  go  back  to  the  novel, 
•ilv  Stephen  Spender  puts  the  question  in  a  different  way.  He  admits 
:rn  that  it  might  have  been  easier  for  him  to  describe  his  experiences 
rty,  in  a  fictional  form,  rather  than  in  his  autobiography.  World 
ind  within  World,  but  concludes  that  in  so  doing  he  would  have 
ra-  betrayed  his  purpose  (p.  310).  The  novelistic  form  would  have 
cn-  invited  the  reader  to  identify  himself  with  the  hero,  it  would 
hat  have  obliterated  the  distance  between  the  reader  and  the  writer, 
is  a  and  prevented  that  detached  severity  towards  himself  that  is 
he  the  aim  of  his  autobiography.  The  very  form  of  the  work  of 
tnd  I  art  seems  to  have,  that  is,  something  insincere  about  it  which  is 
tint  inappropriate  to  the  autobiographer’s  purpose.  Such  criticisms 
the  of  ^e  autobiographical  novel  are  obviously  justified  if  we  think 
ers,  of  those  in  which  the  fictional  form  is  used  in  order  to  send- 
ike  mentalisc  a  life,  or  to  avoid  unpleasant  realities — though  one 
ing  should  not  forget  that  many  people  write  their  autobiographies 
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with  precisely  the  same  purpose!  But  we  shall  have  to  sec  | 
whether  the  great  autobiographical  novels  can  be  criticised  on 
such  grounds. 

There  arc  certain  obvious  advantages  of  the  novel-form  over 
the  straight  autobiographical  narrative  that  I  want  only  to  men¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  tell  of  circumstances  that 
occur  outside  the  range  of  the  author’s  direct  experience.  Some 
autobiographies  do  this,  especially  when  telling  us  of  the 
author’s  parentage,  but  most  must  necessarily  narrow  their 
scope  to  that  of  the  author-hero’s  direct  experience.  The  novelist, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  evoke  events  out  of  his  personal  range, 
the  inexpressed  thoughts  of  others,  he  can  reconstruct  conversa¬ 
tions  which  memory  could  not  possibly  retain.  The  novel’s 
hero,  if  described  in  the  third  person,  can  be  described  from  all 
sides.  All  these  advantages  arc  of  course  pitfalls  too,  for  the 
imagination  can  easily  lead  the  writer  away  from  the  actual 
truth.  More  important  is  the  difference  in  the  whole  focus  of  the 
work.  An  autobiography  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  a  certain 
position,  a  given  reality,  usually  known  to  us  in  advance;  he 
writes  about  his  life  with  the  consciousness  of  having  reached 
his  present  position  and  attitude;  over  the  description  of  his 
early  life  there  hovers  the  knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  become— 
his  motto  might  be  the  Pindaric  ‘Become  what  you  arc’.  But 
in  an  autobiographical  novel  the  author,  as  in  all  works  of  art, 
is  anonymous,  so  to  speak;  he  docs  not  exist  within  the  pages. 
He  can  describe  early  life  without  anticipating  the  future,  and 
can,  in  principle,  evoke  the  child’s  experience  with  complete 
freshness  in  itself,  without  reference  to  what  he  is  to  become. 
No  doubt  the  distinction  is  not  so  absolute  as  to  be  categorical, 
for  the  aim  of  an  autobiographer  may  be,  in  fact,  both  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  past  as  it  appeared  to  him  at  the  time,  and  the 
interpretation  of  it  as  the  prologue  to  the  later  man.  But  still, 
the  novel  docs  encourage  the  writer  to  greater  freedom  in  this 
respect. 

1  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  differences  of  purpose 
rather  than  differences  of  expedience  or  technique.  And  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  discuss  three  autobiographical  novels  in  order  to  find 
what  is  achieved  in  them  in  contrast  to  autobiographies ;  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte’s  Villettey  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Sons  and  Lovers,  and 
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James  Joyce’s  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  all  deal  with  decisive  experiences  in  young 
people;  and  I  should  claim  that  the  essential  autobiographic^ 
novel  is  one  that  centres  in  experiences  which  transrorm  and 
mould  a  character,  not  one  which  merely  revolves  round  a  single 
outstanding  real  experience.  There  is  the  same  distinction  be¬ 
tween  autobiographies  proper  and  many  travel  books,  or  war 
books,  though  these  may  not  only  tell  us  of  adventures  objec¬ 
tively  interesting,  but  also  speak  of  spiritual  experiences  of 
significance. 


VILLETTE 

Villette  is  the  simplest  of  my  three  examples.  Its  theme  is  the 
self-fulfilment  of  a  young  woman  through  her  job  as  a  teacher, 
and  above  all  through  love.  All  biographers  since  Mrs.  Gaskell 
have  emphasised  its  autobiographical  character,  and  all  fresh 
material  unearthed  has  confirmed  this.  Lucy  Snowe’s  character 
is  modelled  on  Charlotte’s,  her  experiences  fit  in  closely  with 
Charlotte’s  in  Brussels.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviously  not 
exactly  autobiographical.  Charlotte  was  fully  justified  in  writ¬ 
ing  that  she  ‘only  suffered  reality  to  suggest,  never  to  dictate’ 
(E.  C.  Gaskell,  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte ^  ed.  Temple  Scott 
and  Willett,  1924,  374).  For  instance.  Dr.  John  is  based  on  an 
acquaintance  made  later,  and  Polly  is  perhaps  invented,  like  the 
‘ghost’  of  the  nun.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show  why  these 
ngures  were  introduced,  but  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  the 
alterations  in  the  heart  of  the  story,  Lucy’s  whole  situation  at 
Villette  and  her  relations  with  Monsieur  Paul. 

In  actual  life,  Charlotte’s  first  visit  to  the  Brussels  school  was 
made  in  company  with  Emily,  and  it  was  part  of  a  plan  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  to  start  a  school  at  home  with  their  sister  Anne. 
After  the  death  of  their  aunt  had  brought  them  home,  Charlotte 
returned  alone  to  Brussels,  and  it  is  to  this  second  stay  that 
Lucy’s  story  refers.  She  became  more  and  more  homesick,  and 
left  Brussels  gladly,  in  order,  as  she  hoped,  to  be  reunited  with 
her  sisters  at  their  own  school.  It  seems,  as  Margaret  Lane  sug- 
Rsts  {The  Bronte  Story ^  1953,  157),  that  it  was  only  on  parting 
from  M.  Heger  that  Charlotte  suddenly  realised  how  much  he 
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meant  to  her;  and  her  subsequent  letters  to  him  make  it  quite 
evident  that  her  feeling  for  him  was  (or  became  in  absence) 
profound,  almost  shattering.  In  the  novel,  Lucy  has  no  home- 
tics,  no  longing  to  return;  she  slowly  becomes  conscious  of  M. 
Paul’s  affection  for  her  and  her  answering  love.  Unlike  M. 
Hcgcr,  Paul  is  of  course  unmarried,  and  the  only  hindrances 
outside  their  characters  are  the  differences  of  religion  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  relatives  and  dependents.  These  are  overcome, 
and  a  happy  ending  is  prevented  only  by  M.  Paul’s  death. 

Charlotte  wrote  the  book  in  a  period  of  great  distress,  when 
she  was  often  bitterly  aware  that  her  circumstances,  her  physical 
appearance,  and  even  her  character  did  not  entitle  her  to  hope 
for  marriage  —  before,  that  is,  her  brief  happiness  with  Mr. 
Nicholls.  Has  she  simply,  in  the  novel,  distorted  reality  so  as  to 
give  herself  a  compensatory  if  modest  satisfaction,  after  the 
fashion  of  many  sentimental  novelists?  Jane  Eyre’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Rochester  has  something  of  this  sort  of  senti¬ 
mental  compensation,  and  is  the  weakest  part  of  that  early  novel. 
But  in  Villette  Charlotte  was  involved  with  truth  in  a  much 
more  inexorable  fashion.  There  is  a  most  illuminating  letter 
written  after  she  had  sent  the  earlier  parts  of  the  novel  to  her 
publisher,  in  which  the  fate  of  Lucy  was  not  yet  decided.  The 
publisher,  like  Charlotte’s  father,  obviously  hoped  that  Lucy 
would  marry  Dr.  John,  the  man  for  whom  she  evidently  had  a 
romantic  love;  but  Charlotte  wrote  (Gaskell  478-9): 


‘Lucy  must  not  marry  Dr.  John.  ...  He  is  a  curled  darling 
of  Nature  and  of  Fortune,  and  must  draw  a  prize  in  life’s 
lottery.  ...  If  Lucy  marries  anybody,  it  must  be  the  Pro¬ 
fessor — a  man  in  whom  there  is  much  to  forgive,  much  to 
“put  up  with”. . . .  But  I  am  not  leniently  disposed  towards 
Miss  Frost  [=Lucy  Snowe];  from  the  beginning,  I  never 
meant  to  appoint  her  lines  in  pleasant  places.’ 


What  this  means  is  that  Charlotte  was  determined  to  follow 
up  the  inner  logic  of  her  characters,  in  Lucy’s  case  of  her  own 
character.  Her  own  letters  and  the  evidence  of  her  friends  tell 
us  how  close  are  Lucy  and  herself — for  instance,  that  phrase 
about  herself  as  a  governess,  ‘the  estrangement  frcmi  (Mie’s  real 
character — the  adoption  of  a  cold,  rigid,  apathetic  exterior,  that 
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is  painful’  (ibid,  189-90).  What  she  sought  to  do,  in  altering 
circumstances  and  events,  was  to  get  nearer  to  the  real  truth 
of  her  own  character,  of  its  hidden  capacities  as  well  as  its 
realised  actuality.  Thus  she  deprives  Lucy  of  all  home-ties  in 
order  that  her  almost  reckless  decision  to  go  abroad  should 
show  the  reserves  of  determination  in  a  character  normally 
forced  by  circumstances  to  be  passive;  and  then,  when  in  Vil- 
Ictte,  to  place  her  inner  dreary  loneliness  in  an  appropriate  outer 
isolation.  Thus  she  allows  the  love  with  M.  Paul  to  blossom 
—to  show  her  capacity  for  feeling  not  merely  negatively 
through  the  strain  of  her  efforts  at  Self-control  and  renuncia¬ 
tion,  but  also  positively  in  that  gentle  radiance  of  her  short 
happiness.  In  this  sense  her  novel  is  truer  to  her  real  character 
than  life  itself  was,  for  it  unfolds  those  resources  which  life 
seemed  determined  to  choke.  In  a  merely  autobiographical 
account,  these  resources  could  never  have  been  made  plain,  how¬ 
ever  candid  the  story  might  have  been;  imagination  has  not 
distorted  the  truth,  but  has  shaped  the  shapeless.  There  is  an 
interesting  small  parallel  to  this  whole  process.  In  a  letter  to 
Emily  from  Brussels,  Charlotte  told  of  her  sudden  impulse  to 
confess  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral;  in  the  book  she  also  tells  of 
this  incident.  But  the  real  account  is  told  in  a  way  to  make  it 
as  palatable  as  possible  to  her  sister;  the  imaginary  account 
gives,  much  freer  of  personal  concerns,  what  Margaret  Lane 
calls  ‘the  real  tone  of  the  experience’. 

SONS  AND  LOVERS 

I  am  not  sure  that  one  can  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  Margaret 
Lane  that  the  writing  of  Villettc  was  the  means  whereby  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte’s  imagination  ‘purged  itself  at  last  from  the  painful 
and  maturing  experience’  of  her  love  for  M.  Heger  (op.  cit., 
164).  But  it  is  true  to  say  something  similar  of  Lawrence’s  Sons 
I  and  Lovers,  which  Middleton  Murry  called  ‘the  gesture  of  a 
j  man  who  makes  a  heroic  effort  to  liberate  himself  from  the 
matrix  of  the  past’  {Son  of  Woman,  1931,  23).  It  is  certainly 
true  of  both  that  their  first  efforts  to  deal  with  the  same  sort 
of  autobiographical  material,  Charlotte’s  The  Professor  and 
Lawrence’s  The  White  Peacoc\,  fail  signally  in  that  both,  in 
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these  earlier  works,  sidle  away  from  the  central  personal  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  their  own  lives  faced  them.  How  close  Law¬ 
rence’s  Sons  and  Lovers  is  to  autobiography  is  attested  by  con¬ 
temporaries  and  by  the  very  way  in  which  he  wrote  it.  For 
he  subjected  part  of  it  to  Jessie  Chambers  (the  Miriam  of  the 
novel),  and  incorporated  in  it  her  corrections  and  additions. 
Later  in  life,  too,  he  said  that  he  would  have  liked  to  re-write 
it  in  order  to  be  more  just  to  his  father,  a  remark  which  indicates 
how  concerned  he  was  for  its  autobiographical  veracity.  The 
book  shares  therefore  with  many  autobiographies  the  two  pur¬ 
poses  of  giving  a  true  account  of  the  writer,  and  of  serving  him 
to  overcome  the  past  by  seeing  it  in  its  truth. 

It  is,  however,  not  an  autobiography.  Careful  as  Lawrence 
was  to  try  to  reproduce  past  events,  even  conversations,  as  they 
actually  were,  he  also  invents  situations  and  conversations,  and 
fills  out  facts  with  data  which  were  necessarily  hidden  from 
him — for  instance,  the  thoughts  of  the  mother  as  Paul  Morel 
lies  in  his  cradle.  He  uses  the  novelist’s  technique  of  plastic 
representation  in  preference  to  ruminating  narrative.  He  sim¬ 
plifies  his  family,  omitting  the  eldest  brother  and  youngest 
sister,  adding  a  younger  brother.  He  keeps  his  hero,  Paul,  at 
one  job,  at  the  surgical  goods’  manufacturer’s,  whereas  Law¬ 
rence  himself  stayed  there  for  a  few  months  only,  and  then, 
after  illness,  began  to  train  as  a  teacher.  We  can  readily  see  the 
reason  for  such  changes;  Lawrence  wished  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  relationships  and  concerns  in  order  to  concentrate  on  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  main  issues,  the  relationship  of  father 
and  mother,  of  mother  and  sons,  and  the  perverse  loves  of  the 
sons. 

It  does  not  matter  for  our  purpose  here  that  Lawrence  has 
been  charged  with  not  having  understood  Jessie  Chambers. 
Many  autobiographers  have  erred  far  more  in  this  respect,  and 
in  any  case  I  myself  cannot  agree  with  Middleton  Murry’s  criti¬ 
cism  that  Lawrence  failed  to  ‘put  the  blame’  where  it  lay;  the 
failure  of  Paul’s  affair  with  Miriam  certainly  seems  to  arise  most 
convincingly  from  a  large  number  of  factors,  chief  of  which  is 
Paul’s  relationship  to  his  mother.  There  are  more  significant 
and  deliberate  variations  from  the  truth.  He  makes  me  affair 
with  Miriam  culminate  in  physical  union,  in  spite  of  her  innate 
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►-  repugnance  for  the  physical  side  of  sex.  Jessie  Chambers  was 
r-  no  doubt  right  in  asserting  that  their  relationship  remained 
I-  >  ‘pure’,  and  in  attributing  this  in  the  main  to  Lawrence’s  fana- 
)r  V  tical  devotion  to  the  idea  of  ‘purity’.  I  think  Lawrence  made 
le  this  change  because  he  did  not  wish  to  ascribe  the  failure  of 
s.  I  their  relationship  to  juvenile  ideas,  and  allowed  it  is  be  sexually 
tc  I  fulfilled  so  that  its  failure  could  be  traced  back  to  a  fundamental 
cs  cause  in  his  as  well  as  her  character.  That  is,  he  was  trying  to 
ac  *  spell  out  the  fundamental  logic  of  their  characters,  like  Char- 
ir-  ,  lotte  Bronte  in  Villette. 

m  A  similar  process  can  be  detected  in  the  whole  composition  of 
the  book.  By  means  of  selection,  and  of  stylistic  expression,  he 
ICC  singles  out  recurrent  experiences  which  build  up  recurrent 
ley  motifs,  and  which  thereby  acquire  a  symbolic  value.  We 
nd  ’  remember  Miriam  in  a  series  of  attitudes — her  fear  of  the  swing, 
)m  i  her  suffocating  love  for  her  little  brother,  her  caressing  of 
rcl  ■  flowers.  Probably  none  of  these  is  untrue;  singled  out  and  put 
Stic  into  relief,  they  sharply  delineate  that  aspect  of  her  character 
m-  which  is  decisive  within  the  intention  of  the  book.  A  simple 
;cst  example  of  this  artistic  technique  is  the  over-dose  of  morphia 
,  at  '  with  which  Paul  puts  his  mother  and  the  family  out  of  the 
aw-  I  misery  of  her  protracted  dying.  By  it  Lawrence  invented  a 
icn,  symbol,  as  Aldington  has  said,  of  the  extreme  meeting-point  of 
the  ^  his  love  and  hate  for  his  mother,  a  symbol  of  his  victory  over 
am-  his  mother,  of  his  affirmation  of  his  own  life.  Such  an  action 
rhat  {  is  typically  untrue  of  actual  life,  and,  as  a  dramatic  climax, 
ther  typical  of  the  novel;  it  has,  however,  also  the  deeper  truth  of 
the  I  condensing  in  a  single  symbolic  act  a  whole  group  of  real  and 
true  relationships. 

has  f  One  last  example  of  omission.  There  is  surprisingly  little  in 
xrs.  the  novel  about  Paul  Morel’s  intellectual  development,  as  about 
and  Miriam’s.  We  know  from  Jessie  Chambers  what  books  they 
criti-  discussed,  and  can  guess  from  other  sources  how  lively  and  bold 
;  the  an  intellectual  development  took  place  in  them  during  these 
most  years.  The  books  that  are  mentioned  in  the  novel  are  of  the 
ch  is  smallest  intellectual  interest — there  is,  for  instance,  no  mention 
leant  of  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer,  or  Huxley,  even  though  we  are 
affair  i  tdd  of  Paul’s  growing  hostility  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
mate  j  brought  up.  Again,  the  reason  must  be  that  Lawrence  was 
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trying  to  concentrate  on  personal  relationships  to  the  exclusion  | 
of  almost  everything  else;  he  is  not  telling  us  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  writer  Lawrence,  but  of  emotive  entangle-  I 
ments  and  spiritual  purification.  j 

This,  I  believe,  constitutes  the  essential  distinction  between 
his  novel  and  an  autobiography.  We  know  that  Sons  and  Lovers  h 
was  written  after  Lawrence  had  begun  his  life-partnership  with  I 
Frieda,  and  after  he  had  learnt  from  her  something  about  the  * 
Oedipus  complex.  This  fulfilled  love,  and  this  intellectual  clue,  * 
together  made  it  possible  for  him  to  understand  his  earlier  life. 
Now,  it  is  typical  of  all  autobiographies  that  the  past  is  seen  in 
the  light  of  all  the  experiences  up  to  the  present,  of  the  mature 
wisdom  of  the  writer;  the  past  is  interpreted.  But  Lawrence 
goes  further.  Not  merely  that,  casting  it  in  the  novel-form,  he 
makes  it  seem  a  story  of  the  present,  with  its  dire  tension  and 
struggle.  But  he  sees  it,  not  primarily  as  his  own  story,  but  as 
the  story  of  youth,  which,  through  all  its  accidental  elements, 
represents  something  general.  He  wrote  to  Edward  Garnett 
about  it :  ‘It’s  the  tragedy  of  thousands  of  young  men  in  Eng¬ 
land.  .  .  .  Now  tell  me  if  I  haven’t  worked  out  my  theme,  like 
life,  but  always  my  theme’  (Nov.  14,  1912).  An  autobiographer 
shows  us  too  this  interweaving  of  a  theme  and  a  life,  but  the  * 
theme  is  his  later  career  or  character;  the  novelist  takes  for  his  ■ 
theme,  however,  the  inherent  spiritual  ciuality  and  problem  * 
of  the  life  depicted,  and  cuts  it  oB  from  all  that  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  this  particular  author.  A  recent  autobiographer,  very 
naively,  prOTiises  us  that  he  will  tell  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  I 
truth;  of  the  autobiographical  novelist,  one  might  say  that  he  | 
aims  at  telling  us  the  whole  truth,  and  not  the  truth.  Whether 
he  is  successful  depends  on  his  capacity  for  discerning  the  whole 
truth — like  a  Rembrandt,  who  dresses  himself  up  in  order  to 
discover  and  reveal  himself. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST  AS  A 

YOUNG  MAN  ^ 

The  title  of  Joyce’s  work  indicates  a  still  wider  purpose  than  | 
the  others  I  have  discussed.  He  shows  himself  as  an  artist,  his  ' 
whole  life  is  to  be  the  way  of  the  artist — a  theme  that  docs  not 
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(occur  in  Villette,  and  that  even  in  Sons  and  Lovers  is  only  a 
ade-issue,  indifferently  linked  with  the  main  theme.  The  title 
indicates  further  that,  while  it  has  an  autobiographical  basis, 
i  it  claims  to  have  an  artistic  value  in  itself,  as  a  ‘portrait’.  Thus, 
while  a  great  deal  in  it  could  be  taken  over,  as  true  fact,  by 

I  Joyce’s  biographer,  Herbert  Gorman,  and  is  attested  by  his 
family  and  friends,  at  the  same  time  it  clearly  is  arranged  and 
shaped  by  an  artist’s  hand;  it  is  mysteriously  lit,  like  a  Rem- 
^  brandt,  so  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  artist-hero  are 
t  lifted  into  prominence.  For  instance,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
I  out,  there  is  a  subde  relationship  of  recurrent  developing  sym¬ 
bols  in  the  book,  particularly  of  women-figures,  culminating  in 
that  ‘mulier  cantat’  which,  in  deliberate  reversal  and  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  crisis  in  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions,  introduces 
Stephen  Daedalus’s  final  departure  and  dedication. 

As  a  consequence,  the  narrative  is  far  less  of  a  continuum  than 
is  an  autobiography;  it  falls  rather  into  sequences  which  illu¬ 
minate  a  significant  feature  of  the  hero,  and  into  which  the 
background  of  the  past  is  worked  through  memories  or  allu¬ 
sions.  In  the  opening  sequences  this  method  seems  to  be  psy¬ 
chologically  appropriate,  since  Joyce  recalls  incidents  of  his 
■  earliest  childhood,  which  necessarily  remain  isolated  in  his 
memory — these  sections  can  be  compared  with  Yeats’  Reveries 
over  Childhood  and  Youth,  which  arc  similarly  disjointed.  But 
Joyce  uses  the  sequence  method  throughout,  for  periods  when 
he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  gradual  change  in  circumstances 
and  in  himself,  picking  out  vital  periods  or  crisis  like  that  over 
•  his  religious  faith,  or  characteristic  discussions  of  a  day  or  two 
i  in  his  student  life,  and  ignoring  all  historical  narrative  that  he 
considered  to  be  irrelevant.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  while  he 
tells  the  story  of  his  early  childhood  as  it  might  have  appeared 
to  the  child  himself,  he  soon  (with  S.  2)  appears  as  the  detached 
author  and  tells  us  in  his  own  words  of  the  inward  search  of 
the  hero,  of  his  destiny  as  an  artist;  that  is,  he  openly  takes  a 
)  hand  in  interpreting  what  is  behind  the  outward  appearance 
and  words  of  Stephen.  He  is  both  more  detached  from  his  hero 
than  is  the  autobiographer,  and  more  involved  in  his  destiny. 
He  does  not  claim  ^t  anything  is  significant  simply  because  it 
happened  to  him  himself — he  wrote  the  book  at  a  time  when  he 
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was  almost  completely  unknown — but  makes  of  his  own  life  » 
the  story  of  a  dedication;  a  story  which  one  almost  feels  is,  in  ^ 
its  essential  features,  only  accidentally  true  to  his  own  life. 

This  purpose  explains  why  Joyce  alters  some  things,  and  omits  f 
more.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  his  father,  particularly  in  | 
respect  to  the  startling  contrast  between  the  boy’s  integrity  and 
‘  isolation  and  the  father’s  easy-going  gregariousness.  But  the  t 
rest  of  his  family,  even  his  mother,  hardly  loom  up  in  the  back-  ^ 
ground,  and  certainly  not  for  lack  of  affection  on  Joyce’s  part. 
Only  towards  the  end,  when  Stephen  has  decided  to  go  to  the  * 
university,  are  there  two  little  scenes  of  the  squalid  home,  which 
stands  out  in  the  same  dialectical  relationship  to  ‘the  unsub¬ 
stantial  image  which  his  soul  so  constantly  upheld’  as  does  the 
squalor  of  the  Jacobean  age,  as  he  describes  it,  to  the  fragile  , 
beauty  of  its  love-poetry.  His  ties  with  his  mother  are  indicated 
only  in  a  brief  indication  of  her  hostility  to  Stephen’s  study-  | 
ing,  and  in  the  discussion  with  Cranly  over  his  loss  of  belief, 
which  widens  in  this  context  to  the  theme  of  his  lack  of  love, 
his  failure  to  know  ‘what  the  heart  is  and  what  it  feels’.  That 
is,  the  family  enters  only  at  the  moment  when  it  throws  into  ^ 
relief,  as  an  opposite,  his  peculiar  calling  as  an  artist.  i 

It  might  seem  stranger  that  Joyce  hides  from  us  his  early 
literary  successes.  While  still  a  student  he  read  Ibsen  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  wrote  an  article  on  Ibsen’s  new  play.  When  We 
Dead  Awaken,  which  was  published  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review.  He  made  a  short  visit  to  London  to  see  Duse.  He  also 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  which 
shows  an  astonishing  acquaintance  with  contemporary  litera-  ' 
ture.  In  A  Portrait  there  are  hints  of  his  hostility  towards  the  i 
new  Irish  movement  headed  by  Yeats,  but  he  deliberately  avoids 
telling  us  of  these  achievements  which,  one  would  have  thought, 
would  have  reassured  the  reader  that  the  hero  really  is  entitled 
to  be  convinced  of  his  artistic  calling.  Why  docs  Joyce  omit  all  > 
these  very  creditable  facts?  f 

It  may  be  that  he  omits  the  fleeting  visit  to  London  in  order  I 
to  make  the  ultimate  departure  from  Dublin  more  of  a  climax,  F 
more  dramatic.  But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  for  the  other  omis¬ 
sions.  He  is  concerned  to  give  a  historical,  realistic  picture  of 
his  life,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  as  a  symbol  of  a  general  i 
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theme,  the  relation  between  ‘the  reality  of  experience’  and  ‘the 
uncreated  conscience  of  my  race’,  as  he  puts  it  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  book.  He  wanted  to  give  what  one  might  call  the 
5  metapsychological  situation  of  the  artist  —  his  mode  of  appre- 

Ihending  reality,  his  inner  search,  his  loneliness  and  his  atten¬ 
tiveness,  his  double  devotion  to  his  dream  and  to  reality;  but  he 
did  not  want  to  be  distracted  by  what  was  fortuitous,  specific  to 
,  James  Joyce,  except  in  so  far  as  this  specificity  was  symbolic  of 

Jthe  general  situation.  What  was  important  was  not  that  Ibsen, 
Hauptmann,  Bjornson,  d’Annunzio  were  his  shining  lights,  but 
that  he  was  following  the  star  of  beauty  through  the  quagmire 
of  his  circumstances. 

And  if  he  omits,  he  also  adds.  From  the  notebooks  he  kept 
in  Paris,  we  know  that  many  of  the  ideas  on  aesthetics  which 
he  attributes  to  Stephen  Daedalus  were  formulated  only  after 
the  period  of  his  life  described  in  A  Portrait.  These  ideas  belong 
to  the  fundamental  theme  of  A  Portrait.,  though  it  is  certain 
that  Joyce  had  not  reached  clear  consciousness  of  them  while 
still  in  Dublin.  What  he  has  done  here  is  something  similar  to 
Lawrence  in  Sons  and  Lovers — he  has  developed  the  hidden 
logic  of  Stephen’s  character  and  attitude,  made  him  fully  con- 
■  scious  of  ideas  which  were  at  that  stage  as  yet  only  germinating 
in  the  form  of  impulsive  behaviour,  feelings,  and  groping 
thought. 

These  characteristic  features  of  A  Portrait  appear  all  the  more 
strikingly  when  the  book  is  compared  with  Stephen  Hero,  the 
autobiographical  fragment  that  covers  Joyce’s  university  life. 
I  The  relations  of  the  two  have  been  ably  analysed  by  Theodore 
}  Spencer  in  his  Introduction  to  Stephen  Hero  and  by  Harry 
Levin  in  his  ]ames  Joyce,  a  Critical  Introduction  (1944),  so  I 
need  to  make  only  a  few  comments.  Joyce  once  called  Ae  manu¬ 
script  of  which  Stephen  Hero  is  a  part  an  autobiographical 
novel,  but  in  purpose  it  seems  much  nearer  an  autobiography 
than  a  novel,  and  perhaps  he  thought  of  it  as  a  novel  mainly 
i  because  he  allowed  himself  a  novelist’s  freedom  in  evoking 
moods,  situations,  and  conversations.  His  method  is  certainly 

Ifree  of  the  drawback  that  Gide,  in  writing  Si  le  grain  ne  meurt, 
seems  very  conscious  of:  ‘C’est  le  fatal  defaut  de  mon  r&it, 
aussi  bien  que  tous  les  m^moires;  on  pr^sente  le  plus  apparent; 
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le  plus  important,  sans  contours,  elude  la  prise.’  But,  on  the  \ 
other  hand,  the  richness  of  the  documentation  in  this  early  work  I 
on  the  hero’s  thoughts,  his  family  and  friends,  indicates  plainly  ? 
enough  that  Joyce’s  purpose  here  is  simply  to  tell  us  what  hap-  j 
pened  in  and  to  this  young  man,  Joyce  himself.  f 

For  A  Portrait  Joyce  had  to  reduce  his  material,  but  the  con-  f 
densation  is  no  mere  abridgement;  it  reveals  a  change  in  his  | 
conception  of  his  task.  The  student’s  aesthetic  and  religious  f 
development,  dispersed  and  somewhat  diffuse  in  Stephen  Hero,  i 
is  now  framed  within  two  conversations  which,  heightened  by  » 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  futile  inconsequence  of  college  activities,  [ 
are  linked  by  the  creation  of  a  lyric  poem  and  by  the  symbol  of  I 
the  flashing  birds;  and  the  unbroken  sequence  builds  up  the  I 
dramatic  climax,  his  decision  to  leave  Ireland.  The  leisurely 
movement  in  time  and  space  of  the  earlier  draft  is  replaced  by 
tightly-bound  sequences,  which  embody  the  stages  of  his  mental 
growth  but  do  not  discursively  describe  it — they  in  fact  illus¬ 
trate  in  practice  Joyce’s  aesthetic  idea  of  ‘epiphany’,  a  ‘spiritual 
manifestation’  which  captures  ‘the  most  delicate  and  evanescent 
of  moments’,  a  theory  discussed  only  in  Stephen  Hero,  but  fully 
realised  only  in  A  Portrait.  Above  all,  the  whole  narrative  of 
A  Portrait  is  bound  together  with  a  series  of  symbols  that  echo 
one  another  and  ‘epiphanise’  the  hero’s  dream  and  calling.  It 
is  characteristic  that  Emma  Clery,  the  very  real  girl  of  Stephen 
Hero,  loses  her  substantiality  in  A  Portrait  and  becomes  a  sym¬ 
bol,  taking  her  place  with  the  other  women-figures  whose  sig¬ 
nificance  lies  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  hero.  And  Stephen 
himself  loses  substantiality.  In  Stephen  Hero,  the  author’s 
rather  quizzical  affection  for  Stephen  Daedalus  often  leads  him 
to  use  ironical  terms  towards  the  ‘fiery-hearted  revolutionary’— 
‘caressing  his  own  past  towards  which  this  inconsistent  hater  of 
inheritances  was  always  lenient’.  In  A  Portrait,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  author’s  attitude  is  one  of  a  more  abstract  but  un¬ 
qualified  sympathy,  for  it  is  not  simply  Joyce’s  own  personality 
and  past  that  is  his  primary  concern,  but  something  that  trans¬ 
cends  the  particular  and  personal :  the  myth,  the  artist  an  sick. 

Do  autobiographical  novels  —  I  mean  of  course  the  best  — 
therefore  prevent  our  knowing  the  truth  which  an  autobio¬ 
graphy  proper  would  show?  Do  they  use  improper  means,  as 
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Stephen  Spender  says,  to  win  us  for  the  hero,  instead  of  leaving 
us  coolly  detached  P  1  don’t  think  either  of  these  questions  can 
be  answered  with  a  simple  ‘yes’.  Not  only  do  all  autobio- 
graphies  start  off  with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  hero,  but 
they  all  give  only  a  partial  view  of  the  truth,  as  historians  and 
biographers  know,  and  many  of  them  indeed  are  extravagantly 
biassed.  This  bias  may  indeed  be  the  very  source  of  their  excel¬ 
lence,  if  it  coherently  builds  up  their  world  and  their  character. 

I  It  may  well  be  that  too  scrupulous  an  adherence  to  factual  truth 
V  destroys  the  value  of  an  autobiography.  Edwin  Muir  felt  this 
when  he  wrote,  in  his  Autobiography  (1954, 48-9),  that  if  he  had 
adopted  the  form  of  the  autobiographical  novel  he  would  have 
got  nearer  to  the  basic  truth  of  his  existence,  of  Ufe  altogether, 
and  it  is  only  a  feeling  of  rectitude  that  makes  him  reluctantly 
‘stick  to  the  facts  and  try  to  fit  them  in  where  they  fit  in’. 

^  Actually,  from  the  later  parts  of  his  account,  as  from  many 
autobiographies,  one  does  at  times  get  an  impression  of  per¬ 
functoriness,  as  if  the  facts  reported  were  not  essentially  related 
to  him. 

What  the  autobiographical  novelist  seeks  is  something 
general,  representative,  within  his  own  experiences,  the  deeper 
logic  within  his  character,  which  life  itself  may  in  certain 
respects  distort,  or  within  some  dominant  aspect  of  his  character. 
Thus  Goethe,  in  his  autobiographical  novel.  The  Sorrows  of 
Young  Werther^  would  re-combine  a  number  of  real  experiences 
in  the  light  of  his  almost  shattering  capacity  to  love.  This  essen- 
I  tial  man  within  the  author  is  thrown  into  relief,  in  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  novel,  through  alterations  of  fact,  his  experiences  are 
isolated,  heightened,  so  as  each  to  acquire  symbolic  value  and 
to  be  linked  in  a  chain  of  artistic  logic.  Benjamin  Constant 
reduces  the  hero  in  Adolphe  to  one  predominant  aspect  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  lover,  and  the  beloved,  Ellenore,  an  almost  abstract 
fusion  of  several  women  he  loved,  exists,  as  a  recent  editor,  J. 
Mistier,  puts  it,  ‘merely  as  a  function  of  the  hero’.  Whether 
alterations  like  these  are  justified  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
author’s  spiritual  integrity;  the  principle  in  the  abstract  might 
justify  any  sort  of  sentimcntalisation  of  one’s  life.  Autobio¬ 
graphers  usually  try  to  avoid  such  alterations,  at  any  rate  those 
s  that  can  be  readily  detected.  There  is  an  amusing  example  of 
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the  contrary  in  Henry  James’  autobiography,  where  he  actually 
slightly  changed  the  wording  in  a  letter  or  his  brother  William’s. 
When  taxed  by  his  nephew  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  emenda¬ 
tion,  Henry  would  only  say  that  he  had  to  make  his  brother 
write  as  Henry  himself  ‘felt  him  like’ — ‘I  daresay  I  did  instinc¬ 
tively  regard  it  at  the  last  as  all  my  truth,  to  do  what  I  would 
with’  {Jhe  Letters  of  H.  JameSy  ed.M.P.  Lubbock,  1920,  ii,  359). 
It  is  the  inveterate  novelist  at  work.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
fiction  versus  truth,  and  not  really  of  ‘my’  truth  as  opposed  to 
‘the’  truth,  for  Henry  James’  real  explanation  was  that  William 
had  used  the  offending  phrase  when  under  the  influence  of  an 
environment  that  went  against  the  grain  of  his  true  character; 
i.e.  it  was  a  question  of  a  more  coherent,  embracing  truth  as 
against  a  particular  truth. 

This  search  of  the  autobiographical  novelist  for  inner  logic 
and  coherence  widens,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  search  for  the  repre¬ 
sentativeness  of  the  particular  character  or  situation.  Particu¬ 
larity,  uniqueness  is  preserved,  but  contains  within  itself  a  wider 
relevance.  All  incidents  become  symbolic  in  the  sense  in  which 
Goethe  defined  the  symbol  —  ‘an  image  condensed  in  the 
spiritual  mirror,  yet  identical  with  the  object,  representing  the 
particular  and  the  general’.  This  purpose  does  not  mean  simply 
that  the  author  omits  or  adds  actual  facts;  he  must  also  give  a 
special  pattern  to  his  whole  story,  organise  it  round  a  dominant 
motif,  so  that  with  the  particular  identity  of  occurrences  there 
emerges  another,  more  general  identity. 

Such  a  shaping  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  necessarily  involved 
in  the  very  concept  of  the  novel.  The  autobiography  has  its 
points  of  reference  outside  the  work,  in  real  life,  in  the  non- 
fictional  reality  of  the  author.  Sir  Arthur  Keith  is  saying  some¬ 
thing  significant  when  he  writes,  in  his  Autobiography,  ‘when 
reading  autobiographies,  I  have  often  wished  their  authors  had 
been  more  explicit  about  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote’. 
The  novel  exists  within  its  own  confines,  it  starts  from  a  blank, 
it  finishes  and  there’s  an  end  to  it.  Its  incidents  are  not  signs, 
pointers  towards  the  reality  we  know  in  life;  they  are  self- 
contained  symbols,  and  have  to  be  constructed  with  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  art,  so  that  we  are  persuaded  of  their  livingness  just 
by  reading  them.  They  have  to  conclude  decisively,  with  a 
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situation  that  sums  up  the  whole  development  and  that  opens 
out  into  a  future  the  lineaments  of  which  are  already  shaped. 
For  this  reason  the  autobiographical  novel  cannot  dispense  with 
the  invention  of  dramatic  climaxes,  not  out  of  fear  of  dullness, 
i  but  because  it  needs  events  which  will  express  the  inward  and 
I  often  hidden  tensions  of  the  situation.  In  narrative,  as  opposed 
I  to  the  lyric,  the  inner  capacity,  the  spiritual  resources  of  a  man 
^  can  only  be  expressed  if  they  can  find  an  adequate  correlative 
I  in  outward  events.  The  greatest  of  autobiographies  tend  to  meet 
the  autobiographical  novel  in  this  respect,  for  there  is  certainly 
something  novelistic  about  Augustine’s  Confessions  and  the 
first  part  of  Rousseau’s.  Goethe,  too,  though  almost  pedantically 
scrupulous  to  enumerate  the  particularities  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lived,  carefully  arranged  his  account,  and  even  altered 
slightly  the  incidence  of  his  experiences,  in  order  to  give  greater 
decisiveness  to  the  stages  of  his  inward  development.  One  feels 
it  to  be  no  accident  that  he  could  not  continue  his  autobiography 
beyond  that  climax  when  the  young  man  sets  out  for  Weimar. 

These  considerations  lead  towards  a  central  problem,  the 
relationship  of  a  man’s  innate  personality  with  social  circum¬ 
stance.  We  can  return  to  the  assertion  of  Wells  that,  assuming 
that  biographies  can  be  completely  candid,  they  will  take  the 
place  of  novels  for  the  discussion  of  character.  He  makes  this 
remark  in  the  course  of  an  autobiography  which  with  remark¬ 
able  consistency,  and  much  insight,  describes  all  his  experiences 
as  representative  of  a  struggle  between  a  dying  age  and  a  new 
one.  But  it  is  not  by  chance  that  he  prominently  questions, 
from  time  to  time,  his  right  to  see  himself  thus,  and  this  ques- 
i  honing  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  work.  Ultimately  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  can  see  himself  as  a  worker  in  a  single  cause,  in  spite 
of  some  aberrations.  What  actually  he  is  doing  is  to  assert — 
with  some  justification  —  that  there  was  throughout  his  life  a 
consistent  collusion  between  himself  and  outer  circumstance, 
between  his  innate  personality  and  the  development  of  social 
I  relationships  and  organisation.  But  he  does  so,  we  notice,  only 
!  by  writing  off  a  number  of  his  impulses  and  concerns  as  mis¬ 
takes,  distractions. 

I  Wells  tries  to  answer  the  two  questions  facing  the  autobio- 
I  grapher:  ‘What  am  I?’  and  ‘What  have  I  become  and  done?’ 
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with  a  single  answer.  On  rare  occasions  this  may  be  possible. 
But  often  there  is  no  single  answer,  the  ‘becoming’  and  ‘doing’ 
have  fallen  short,  and  often  for  reasons  outside  the  person’s  con¬ 
trol;  and  the  autobiographical  account  of  a  Ufe  may  simply  hide 
the  potentialities  of  a  personality,  or  show  them  moulded  into 
a  quite  misleading  form.  Only  too  often  autobiographies  sadly 
fail  to  do  justice  to  their  authors — Trollope’s  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  such  failure.  And  this  is  due,  not  simply  to  a  false 
or  superficial  intention  on  their  part,  or  to  some  impoverishment 
within  them,  but  more  frequently  to  the  fact  that  the  deeper 
elements  in  their  personalities,  which  we  may  know  in  them 
from  personal  acquaintance  or  other  evidence,  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  actual  life  any  adequate  precipitation  in  the  form 
of  shaped  events.  It  would  be  a  foolhardy  enterprise  for  an  old 
man,  conscious  of  a  discrepancy  of  this  land,  to  write  an  auto¬ 
biographical  novel  rather  than  an  autobiography,  for  by  that 
time  he  has  had  to  grow  reconciled  with  what  he  is  and  to  face 
his  past  in  a  spirit  of  Goethean  renunciation.  But  equally,  a 
younger  man,  at  an  age  when,  with  a  still  malleable  personality 
and  future,  to  write  an  autobiography  would  be  a  foolhardy 
enterprise,  may  feel  the  necessity  to  write  an  autobiographical 
novel,  in  which  he  will  alter  and  re-arrange  actual  circumstance 
in  order  to  find  and  tell  the  truth  about  himself  and  life. 
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1-  I  Sodal  Security  in  Literary  Cntidsm 
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y  I  KNOWING  the  general  tolerance  of  Essays  in  Criticism y  which 
S  I  permits  discussion  to  continue  in  the  hope  of  settlement,  I  ven- 
^  I  ture  to  submit  this  note  on  the  problem  of  ‘judgment’  in  litera- 
I  ture.  A  large  number  of  critical  articles  appear,  from  my  point 
*’■  j  of  view,  to  be  unnecessarily  apologetic  and  ‘canny’  in  tone;  or 
I  at  least  one  has  either  apology  or  an  extreme  of  self-confidence, 

I  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  It  is  as  though  the  authors 
®  j  wished  to  rationalise  rather  than  merely  state  their  position,  or 
j  anyway  create  an  argument  towards  evaluation  which  is  logic- 
’  ally  safe  and  perhaps  also  socially  acceptable.  Now  the  twin 
(  difiiculties  of  any  particular  generation,  its  coming  to  terms 
j  with  the  literature  of  the  past  and  its  search  for  a  vocabulary 
^  _  which  will  make  literary  discussion  intelligible,  are  a  common- 
“Jy  j  place,  but  1  suggest  they  ought  by  now  to  have  been  overcome, 
“y  !  The  issues  at  stake  ought  to  be  clear,  although  perhaps  no  two 
!  people  will  regard  them  in  the  same  way.  Consequently  clemen- 
■  tary  dilemmas,  not  solved  but  identified,  may  be  left  behind. 

Discussions,  for  example,  of  ‘intention’  belong  to  the  school- 
^  room,  since  readers  of  Essays  in  Criticism  will  be  familiar  with 
'  the  problem  involved.  By  the  same  token,  because  the  word 
j  ‘ambivalent’  is  common-coinage,  an  article  on  the  ambivalence 
;  of  Gray’s  ‘Elegy’  need  not  be  lengthy,  if  no  new  information 
^  is  being  offered;  the  poem  is  familiar  and  readers  can  do  the 
f  thinking  for  themselves. 

I  Of  course,  if  the  issues  at  stake  are  clear,  one  should  be  able 
=  to  state  them  fairly  ruthlessly.  There  are  two  kinds.  Some  of 
\  the  difficulties  of  reading  and  evaluating  a  work  are  literary, 
;  some  are  not;  and  taking  them  in  order,  it  should  be  possible 
;  to  stipulate  ‘conditions’  of  judgment : 

\  (a)  A  sane  reader,  where  sane  signifies  not  a  social  or  in¬ 

tellectual  quality,  but  merely  an  awareness  of  the  problems 
!  under  discussion.  One  docs  not  discuss  pig-breeding  with  a 
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(J?)  A  sensitive  knowledge  of,  but  not  necessarily  a  subser¬ 
vience  to,  contemporary  l^guage-use  and  convention,  i.c. 
contemporary  with  the  work  being  studied. 

(c)  An  awareness  that  meaning  may  be  affected  (but  not 
necessarily)  by  topical  or  ‘outside’  connotation. 

{d)  A  frank  awareness,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  position 
of  an  individual  reader  may  be  uncertain,  and  for  a  long  time 
may  remain  uncertain.  He  may  have  the  knowledge  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  work  and  the  ‘feel’  of  a  connoisseur,  yet  not  be  per¬ 
sonally  affected  by  it;  or  vice-versa. 

(e)  the  possession  of  a  language  to  communicate  opinion 
and  judgment  without  preamble. 

(/)  The  realisation  that  a  judgment,  like  anything  else,  can 
only  be  ‘right’  on  context. 

This  is  stating  the  obvious  very  baldly.  I  only  wish  to  establish 
that  one  cannot  hope  to  have  mature  literary  discussion  until 
it  is  accepted  that  the  above  factors  arc  relevant  and  vital.  Such 
stipulations  arc  of  course  negative;  they  merely  define  the  point 
at  which  discussion  becomes,  for  me,  useful  and  enjoyable. 
They  arc  not  intended  to  be  dogmatic  and  certainly  do  not  out¬ 
law  what  I  would  consider  to  be  bad  critical  writing,  like,  for 
example,  Lawrence’s  essay  on  Galsworthy.  Lawrence  docs  not 
purport  to  be  aiming  at  fair  judgment.  He  is  grinding  his  axe, 
and  is  stimulating  for  as  long  as  justice  can  be  neglected. 

To  illustrate  this  take,  for  example,  a  reading  of  Hardy’s  The 
Woodlanders.  The  critical  selection  which  established  Hardy 
as  a  school  text  before  the  war  seems,  from  our  point  of  view, 
to  have  been  almost  perverse;  one  cannot  blandly  concentrate 
on  the  rustics,  on  Giles  and  Marty  planting  trees,  on  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  woodland  countryside,  and  on  the  ending — and  con¬ 
veniently  ignore  the  rest  because  it  docs  not  happen  to  strike 
one  as  elevating.  At  the  other  extreme,  Mr.  Eliot’s  polemic  (in 
After  Strange  Gods\  in  so  far  as  it  is  critical  writing  at  all,  is 
equally  unjustified  and  out  of  date.  To  use  an  author  as  cover 
for  the  expression  of  independently-formed  views,  in  this  case 
on  emotion,  is  not  very  useful  to  the  student  of  literature.  One 
needs  therefore  to  be  more  mature,  rather  than  more  correct. 
(Parallels  to  this  situation  arc,  incidentally,  very  easy  to  find. 
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There  are  many  people  nowadays  who  keep  us  up  with  the 
news,  tell  us,  say,  about  ‘To-day  in  ParUament’,  and  debate 
political  issues  fairly  within  a  given  compass;  but  there  is  a 
complete  lack  of  constructive  diinking  on  larger  issues,  for 
example,  on  constitutional  poUtics.  Indeed,  such  thinking  is 
generally  considered  to  be  unnecessary,  which  is  unhealthy.) 

How,  then,  do  hypothetical  ‘conditions  of  judgment’  affect  a 
reading  of  The  Woodlanders? 

In  the  ftrst  place,  the  study  of  literature  is  not  an  exercise  in 
classification.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ‘doing’  or  ‘fixing’  Hardy. 
To  my  fireside  companion  I  may  consequently  say,  ‘That  and 
that  are  what  I  find  delightful  in  Hardy,  but  if  you  find  the 
subject  tedious,  let  us  talk  of  something  else’  (for  he  is  not  an 
undergraduate).  Why  wrangle  when  there  is  so  much  to  discuss? 

Secondly,  however,  there  are  in  The  Woodlanders  innumer¬ 
able  points  that  cry  out  for  discussion.  The  first  meetings  of 
Giles  and  Grace  (the  apple  tree  and  the  soup  spilling)  seem  too 
naive.  The  descriptions,  similarly,  lack  subtlety;  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  heads  on  the  ride  home,  as  seen  by  Marty,  remind  one 
too  vividly  of  the  amorous  and  crudely  suggestive  silhouettes 
that  decorated  the  pages' of  current  magazines;  the  moustache 
and  waistcoat  and  the  affectedly  superficial  intellect  of  Fitzpiers 
arc  easily  recognised  as  having  belonged  to  all  previous  pseudo- 
villains  (although  perhaps  the  delineation  of  that  kind  of  in¬ 
tellect  was  perfectly  true  to  life);  the  disclosing  of  vital  informa¬ 
tion  through  monologue  —  Grace’s  father  in  his  garden,  the 
villagers  underneath  South’s  tree,  and  Fitzpiers  on  the  horse — 
all  seems  incredible  (did  people  talk  to  themselves  aloud?). 
Finally,  though  the  list  might  be  extended,  the  crucial  respecta¬ 
bility  of  Grace  and  Giles,  which  leads  to  Giles’s  death,  is  at  first 
reading  only  to  be  taken  humorously,  although  it  is  hardly  as 
amusing  as  the  reconciliation  of  Grace  and  Fitzpiers  in  the 
episode  of  the  petticoats.  The  question  simply  is.  How  docs  the 
reader  react  to  all  this?  What  kind  of  assessment  should  he 
make?  ' 

The  academic  answer  is  familiar.  The  academic  critic  is 
interested  to  discover  the  conditions  which  made  the  book  pos¬ 
sible  and  determined  whether  it  would  be  successful  or  not 
when  published.  He  has  to  discover  as  a  matter  of  information 
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how  the  Victorian  reader  reacted  to  a  death  which  seems  melo¬ 
dramatic  to  us,  not  in  order  that  he  may  slavishly  emend  his 
opinion,  if  it  turns  out  that  the  conventions  of  social  respect¬ 
ability  were  in  fact  strong  enough  to  justify  such  a  tragedy,  but 
simply  to  assess  the  force  and  integrity  of  the  situation  itself. 
He  has  to  discover  who  the  Victorian  readers  were.  And  if 
there  is  a  dearth  of  direct  information,  he  makes  himself  as 
familiar  as  possible  with  the  social  and  literary  context  in  which 
novels  were  being  written  in  the  eighteen-eighties  and  nineties 
— again,  not  particularly  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  direct 
correlation,  but  (as  a  matter  of  satisfying  his  curiosity)  to  know 
whether  the  novel  ‘worked’  or  not.  He  will  be  interested  in  the 
number  of  copies  published,  in  the  reception  that  was  recorded 
in  diaries,  letters  and  newspapers — indeed  in  everything  which 
helps  him  to  assess  the  force,  the  contemporary  effectiveness  of 
what  the  novelist  was  doing,  the  meaning  even  that  a  particular 
word  could  be  assumed  to  have.  In  this  case,  Hardy’s  closeness 
is  deceptive — as,  for  example,  the  syntactical  ease  and  ‘modern¬ 
ity’  of  Chaucer  is  deceptive  until  one  has  read,  say.  Dr.  Chaytor’s 
From  Script  to  Print.  General  considerations  are  also  relevant. 
If,  when  Hardy  wrote,  there  was  no  notion  of  artistic  integrity, 
as  far  as  the  novel  was  concerned  (unless  a  very  tentative  one, 
and  that  not  shared,  it  appears,  by  Hardy  himself),  how  is  one 
to  assess  the  unity  of  The  Woodlanders  as  a  work  of  art,  when 
one  knows  it  to  have  been  a  serious  piece  of  writing,  from  the 
author’s  point  of  view,  and  yet  also  a  serial  publication  blatantly 
catering  for  a  restricted  feminine  public?  These  and  similar 
considerations  tend  towards  historical  accuracy,  although  natur¬ 
ally,  even  on  this  one  point  —  the  relationship  between  an 
author’s  use  of  language  and  the  public  ‘state  of  the  language' 
at  a  certain  time — the  difficulties  are  very  much  more  complex 
than  I  have  indicated.  And  naturally,  also,  he  makes  all  this, 
for  his  own  purposes,  subservient  to  what  he  finds  on  the  page, 
the  quality  of  the  writing  as  the  writing  itself  obliges  him  to 
assess  it.  (Here  I  am  still  not  thinking  of  appreciative  judg¬ 
ment,  but  of  what  the  author  achieves  verbally  or  stylistically.) 

Two  assertions  can  now,  in  my  opinion,  be  made.  First,  the 
reader  who  satisfies  himself  by  doing  this  kind  of  research, 
whether  it  is  the  work  of  years  or  a  browse  through  Purdy’s 
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bibliography,  has  clearly  not  been  evaluating.  That  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  activity,  if  one  not  irreconcilable  even  with  pedantry. 
Secondly,  the  common  reader  (if  the  label  may  be  forgiven) 
responds  in  an  entirely  different  way.  If  The  Woodlanders  is 
valuable  to  him,  it  is  because  it  describes  matters  which  in  real 
life  are  important,  or  because  it  gives  insight  into  a  new  range 
of  experience,  or  because  without  being  new  it  describes  in 
successful  fiction  a  stirring  complex  situation,  or  indeed  because 
of  any  other  significant  relationship  the  reader  finds  himself 
making  or  observing  between  such  a  credible  organised  hterary 
account  and  his  own  existence.  The  perception  of  this  ‘value’ 
is  not  spontaneous,  or  need  not  be;  it  may  be  the  result  of 
reflection.  And  similarly,  the  work  need  not  be  ‘valuable  as  a 
whole’,  for  one  does  not  expect  every  work  to  be  aesthetically 
perfect;  one’s  enjoyment  may  not  be  aesthetic  at  all. 

Here,  then  also,  there  is  no  need  for  wrangling.  Judgment  is 
a  matter  of  discrimination,  not  measurement.  The  reader  of  an 
Elizabethan  play  does  not  measure  so  much  tedious  sensuahty 
against  a  certain  quantity  of  poetic  effect,  so  much  slap-stick 
against  so  much  dramatic  artistry;  he  does  not  need  to  do  so. 
The  reader  of  Hardy  does  not  fabricate  an  equation,  so  much 
of  a  cheap  novelette  on  one  side,  so  much  high  tragedy  on  the 
other,  not  only  because  such  a  procedure  is  naive  and  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  because  it  is  the  combination  of  these  elements  and 
others  which  constitutes  the  effect.  And  this  point  can  be  put  in 
many  ways.  A  claim  that  judgment  is  personal  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  arbitrary;  for  although  every  reader,  if  sane,  knows 
that  he  is  not  infallible  and  that  his  understanding  is  limited 
(in  other  things  besides  literature),  it  is  just  this  habit  of  making 
judgments  (of  all  kinds)  that  establishes  his  own  independent 
identity  and  simultaneously  tends  to  estabUsh  his  intellectual 
activities  on  a  mature  level.  The  so-called  humanist  should 
have,  in  his  concern  for  ‘value’,  more  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
books  he  reconunends.  Nevertheless  judgments  are  assertions, 
not  exercises  in  logic.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  apologise  if 
one  cannot  And  a  safe  logical  system  in  which  to  conceal  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  important  consideration.  An  in¬ 
telligent  and  mature  reader  can  easily  distinguish  between 
aesthetic,  moral  and  personal  judgment  and  consequently  if 
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he  uses  the  words  ‘value’  and  ‘judgment’  he  knows  he  may  be 
talking  about  different  things  on  different  occasions.  Some¬ 
times  the  ‘importance’  of  a  book  is  positively  not  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  it  contains  blatant  artistic  blemish.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  fiction  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  balance 
maintained  between  what  is  novel  and  what  is  credible.  That 
superior  artistry  which  gives  a  work  its  aesthetic  value  at  the 
same  time  tends  to  make  it  a  special  case,  one  remote  from 
everyday  experience.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is  memorable  in 
this  sense;  but  The  Ambassadors  has  also  a  point,  not  despite  its 
blemishes  but  because  of  them,  for  one  is  made  to  feel  the 
urgency,  the  novelist’s  own  urgency  and  the  urgency  of  the 
action.  So  it  is  with  Hardy.  The  Return  of  the  Native  is  some¬ 
times  cited  as  his  best  work,  not  because  of  particular  descrip¬ 
tions  like  that  of  Eustacia  Vye  (for  these  are  crude,  and  have 
dated  most),  but  because  of  the  conception,  the  unity  of  organ¬ 
isation.  Yet  this  very  organisation  gives  the  book  an  inescapable 
rigidity;  ‘inescapable’  in  the  sense  that  the  structure  of  the  book 
forces  one  to  take  the  death  of  Mrs.  Yeobright  by  coincidence 
seriously.  And  this  is  just  what  one  cannot  in  fact  do;  so  that 
the  book  has  to  be  described  in  terms  of  competence  within 
strict  limits.  In  Tess  of  the  D'Urbevilles,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  the  blemishes  tending  towards  melodrama,  the  lack  of 
organisation  at  one  level  (that  of  the  plot)  permits  depth  of  in¬ 
sight  at  another.  And  this  is  not  the  arbitrary  claim  that  one 
feels  the  validity  of  Tess’s  predicament  and  her  reactions  to  it 
for  the  lack  of  veneer,  but  that  the  absence  of  orthodox  aesthetic 
expediency  permits  the  kind  of  writing  which  tends  towards 
depth.  As  a  small  example,  the  rather  ridiculous  ‘scroff’  at  the 
barn  dance,  Alec’s  melodramatic  cigar  and  the  blatant  Darwin¬ 
ism  do  not  detract  from  the  point  of  the  scene;  rather,  in  the 
sense  which  I  am  trying  to  describe,  they  contribute  to  a  de^ 
criptive  pattern  or  texture  which  is  essential  if  the  author’s  style 
and  range  of  attitude  are  to  have  full  scope.  (In  the  same  sense, 
a  good  tragedy  may  be  a  limited  experience  if  its  aesthetic  focus 
excludes  matters  that  might  normally  be  considered  relevant  to 
its  crises:  e.g.  Arthur  Jailer’s  The  Crucible.  One  realises  on 
reflection,  for  example,  after  seeing  an  Ibsen  play,  that  one  has 
been  ‘moved’  in  spite  of  oneself.  One  has  not  been  given  insight 
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—one  has  been  entertained  at  the  expense  of  one’s  better 
judgment.) 

The  case  therefore  that  1  wish  to  put  is  a  simple  one.  If,  in 
this  general  way,  I  mis-read  Hardy,  or  Henry  James,  or  Ibsen, 
the  error  and  the  loss  are  mine;  but  whether  I  read  in  a  careful 
and  discriminating  manner  or  not,  I  am  not  at  least  trying  to 
discover  laws  the  Knowledge  of  which  would  make  all  subse¬ 
quent  literary  study  far  easier.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  one¬ 
self  the  rich  multiplicity  of  literary  experience.  Similarly,  to 
revert  to  my  starting  point,  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  to  prove 
that  the  distinction  between  academic  and  ordinary  reaaers  is 
useful,  or  even  true.  My  concern  is  only  that  one  should  not 
debase  literature  by  haggling  like  a  housewife  over  curtains, 
and  that  having  an  opinion,  having  in  other  words  an  existence 
and  identity  of  one’s  own,  one  should  not  apologise  for  express¬ 
ing  it.  No  amount  of  sophistry  will  conceal  false  evaluation. 

There  remain  the  non-literary  difficulties.  By  non-literary  I 
mean  difficulties  where  it  is  not  assumed  that  words  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  ascertainable  content,  reference,  ‘charge’  or  meaning  (or 
whatever  one  likes  to  calHt)  and  where  the  writing — the  actual 
way  in  which  a  living  language  is  being  organised — is  not  one’s 
prime  concern.  These  questions  (much  as  they  absorb  me) 
clearly  do  not  affect  the  judgment  of  a  work,  where  judgment 
entails  that  direct  evaluation  involved  in  reading  intelligently. 
And  even  if  these  peripheral  matters  do  impinge  upon  evalua¬ 
tion  (e.g.  the  ‘poetic  process’,  the  analysis  of  meaning,  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  response,  the  factors  governing  taste,  the  relationship 
between  social  and  literary  events,  and  so  on)  the  simple  point 
of  this  note  is  that  at  least  they  are  not  so  abstruse  that  the  reader 
cannot  cope  with  them.  They  are  part  of  his  lot.  He  must  take 
them  in  his  stride.  If  they  cannot  be  ultimately  explained,  they 
inconvenience  him  no  more  than  my  ignorance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  inconvenience  me  when  buying  a  horse.  But  a 
horse  may  be  regarded  as  a  practical  necessity,  so  a  more  solemn 
analogy  would  be  better.  The  doubts  I  have  about  existence,  my 
strong  sense  of  futility,  for  example,  do  not  prevent  my  becom¬ 
ing  engaged  to  be  married,  though  perhaps  they  should;  but 
the  hesitation,  the  nature  of  it,  is  of  course  part  of  my  indi¬ 
vidual  predicament  and  differentiates  me,  say,  from  a  more 
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sanguine  neighbour.  So  it  is  with  reading.  My  doubts  about 
meaning  naturally  affect  the  way  I  read  a  book.  Perhaps, 
for  example,  they  make  direct  response  impossible,  as  in  the 
theatre  one  no  longer  expects  to  Ik  absorbed  simply  because 
there  are  no  plays  sufficiendy  ‘modern’,  sufficiendy  subde  and 
ingenious  to  involve  the  sensibility;  or  perhaps  they  impose  a 
standard  that  is  too  rigorous  in  the  sense  that  explicit  meaning 
becomes  tedious.  But  at  all  events  they  do  not  affect  judgment 
Perhaps  the  recent  spate  of  discussion  on  pseudo-literary  ques-  | 
dons  reflects  only  the  uneasy  change-over  from  one  convention  ’ 
to  another.  At  one  time  one  talked,  with  Macaulay  and  Bage- 
hot,  in  terms  of  direct  response.  The  measure  of  a  word  could 
be  ascertained,  or  one  felt  it  could.  One  enjoyed,  for  example, 
Keats,  with  whom  it  is  essential  to  take  the  full  charge  of  the 
words  in  their  context  at  face  value.  Now  one  talks  in  different 
terms.  One  searches  for  a  new  kind  of  order — an  order  in  which 
authors  do  not  pander  to  the  situation  which  I  have  tried  to 
describe,  but  transcend  it  by  indicating,  perhaps  merely  im¬ 
plicitly,  their  awareness  of  the  extension  of  feeling  and  intellec¬ 
tual  grasp,  and  going  further.  So,  for  example,  Mr.  Philip 
Larkin’s  poetry  is  for  the  most  part  old-fashioned.  He  very 
successfully  contrives  to  say  something  by  rummaging  about  in 
the  verbal  debris  of  the  past  for  words  and  ideas  which  have 
not  been  over-employed,  and  thereby  devalued,  and  these  he 
adopts  (with  a  few  inventions  of  his  own — the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
vention  that  one  finds  in  Thomson’s  Seasons)  for  the  sake  of 
expressing  his  particular  attitude  to  experience.  The  New  Lines 
poets  are  doing  the  spade  work;  total  comprehension  and  vision 
are  still  impossible. 

One  could  say  in  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  reading  Hardy  are  similar  to  those  experienced  when  reading 
a  scientific  treatise,  neither  more  nor  less,  for  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  a  cult.  One  feels  that  one  knows  better  now — but 
still  that  one  knows  too  little. 
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Review  Article 

Dr.  Zhivago :  The  Last  Russi 

HENRY  GIFFORD 

Dr.  Zhivago,  by  Boris  Pasternak  (Collins  and  Harvill  Press. 

1958.  21/-). 

THE  WAR  of  1914  did  irreparable  damage  to  the  spirit  of 
Europe.  This,  I  suppose,  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  us  as 
the  great  writers  who  began  in  the  age  before  it  have  died,  fallen 

silent,  or  lived  on  as  scarcely  credible  witnesses  of  a  time  when 

literature  flourished  in  hope.  Now,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  comes 
Pasternak  to  recover  instantly  a  national  voice  which  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  was  perhaps  more  important  for  Eurt^  than  any 
other.  Doctor  Zhivago  is  the  last  Russian  classic :  though  I  do 
not  sec  it  as  a  broken  pier  leading  into  a  waste  flood.  It  pre¬ 
sages  a  renewal  of  the  tradition.  When  Russian  literature  begins 
again,  it  will  surely  stem  from  Doctor  Zhivago. 

A  novel,  and  a  cycle  of  poems.  Each  can  be  read  separately, 
together  they  make  a  highly  charged  whole.  Begin  with  the 
novel :  the  poems,  indeed,  would  not  be  fully  intelligible,  we 
might  miss  many  of  their  overtones,  if  we  did  not  have  the 
novel  to  provide  their  context  in  time.  Pasternak  told  Gerd 
Ruge  {Encounter,  March  1958)  that  he  had  ‘the  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  bear  witness,  to  provide  a  document  of  the  age’,  and  to 
do  it  ‘by  prose,  by  somediing  that  might  well  cost  more  labour, 
more  effort,  more  time,  and  whatever  else’.  In  a  happier  age, 
an  age  more  favourable  to  poetry,  he  might  have  done  this  by 
poetry  alone.  As  it  is,  we  get  a  novel  supplemented  by  poetry  as 
a  meditation  on  the  events.  These  events  briefly  are  abortive 
revolution,  world  war,  a  summer  of  hberation,  a  final  revolu¬ 
tion,  civil  war,  and  its  aftermath.  These  events  are  by  and  large 
bmiliar  to  us:  they  have  been  treated  before  now  in  many 
Soviet  novels,  in  the  poetry  of  Blok  {The  Twelve)  and  Maya- 
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..  1  is  in  aim  documentary,  many  of  its  episodes  the  frmt  of 
y  I  patient  if  wilfully  interpreted  research.  Beside  War  and  Peace 
i  Pasternak’s  novel  seems  full  of  lacimae.  It  is,  of  course,  irradi- 
1  ated  with  ‘realism’ :  to  that  extent  it  follows  Tolstoy,  and  in- 
^  i  deed  reflects  the  Soviet  epoch.  Yet  much  of  the  writing  is 
a  [  highly  personal,  and  there  are  odd  withdrawals  of  interest, 
rh  I  Few  of  the  characters  have  what  George  Eliot  called  an 
’  ‘equivalent  centre  of  self’.  Their  courses  are  intelligible,  and  the 
is  ■  careers  of,  for  example,  Galliullin  the  Tartar  doorkeeper’s  son 
[Xr  I  who  becomes  a  White  general,  and  Pasha  Antipov  the  railway- 
•st  man’s  son,  who  reappears  as  the  partisan  leader  Strelnikov, 
at  i  though  surprising  in  their  permutations,  are  typical  of  a  sur- 
I  prising  age.  But  most  of  the  characters  other  tlian  Yury  become 
,al  I  real  only  at  intervals,  and  this  is  largely,  I  think,  when  their 
.f,  I  surroundings  seem  indivisible  from  them,  when  they  and  a 
ire  I  moment  of  heightened  experience  are,  as  it  were,  caught  to- 
nd  gether.  You  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  pattern  of  meaning  is 
ICC  being  worked  through  these  characters  which  is  hardly  a 
novelist’s  pattern — although  on  occasions  you  find  yourself 
properly  inside  the  world  of  prose  fiction  (think  for  example  of 
ich  ^  Yury  and  Samdevyatov  swinging  their  legs  from  the  open  door 
OSS  I  of  the  fourteenth  coach  of  the  train  that  skirts  burning  Yury- 
thc  [  atin).  ^me  of  the  characters  are  frankly  fantastic — Samdev- 
jcss  I  yatov  who,  with  that  name,  Yury  observes,  ‘ought  to  have 
tJie  f  come  straight  out  of  an  old  Russian  ballad’,  or  Evwaf,  his 
ttle  I  slanting-eyed  half-brother,  whose  good  offices  are  so  silent  and 
ful  [  prompt,  and  whom  Yury  at  one  moment  believes  to  be  his 
in  f  death  (p.  i88).  Lara  herself  is  still  more  difficult  to  place.  She  is 
his  I  a  real  girl  with  a  Belgian  surname  (surely  Guichard  is  the  cor- 
her  f  rcct  transliteration?)  and  her  mother  kept  an  authentic  dress- 
r  of  maker’s  establishment;  she  becomes  the  victim  of  a  convincing 
[icr-  I  enough  brute  Komarovsky  (first  seen  beside  the  body  of  Yury’s 
;na  I  father,  ‘a  thick-set,  haughty  lawyer,  who  looked  Uke  a  well- 
:nsc  f  bred  animal  in  a  sweaty  slurt’  p.  23);  she  marries  Pasha,  and 
.go-  I  like  so  many  Russian  girls  of  the  progressive  sort,  becomes  a 
lual  ^  school  teacher.  Yet  Lara  is  much  more  than  this.  Yury  sees  in 
alist  I  ber  ‘the  archetype  ...  the  whole  of  life,  all  God’s  earth,  all  the 
•try.  I  space  spread  out  before  him’  (p.  310).  She  seems  to  be  in- 
eace  |  spiration;  she  may  also  be  Russia.  The  House  of  the  Caryatids, 
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opposite  which  Lara  lives  in  Yuryatin,  has  around  it  ‘mytho¬ 
logical  female  figures,  half  as  big  again  as  human  beings’.  These 
surely  symbohse  Lara  herself. 

How  then  are  we  to  interpret  the  story?  In  normal  terms  of 
human  living  it  is  strange  though  by  no  means  unprecedented. 
Yury  belongs  to  three  women,  to  Tonya,  daughter  of  the  Uberal 
prorcssor  whom  he  so  much  admires  (‘we  Gromekos  lost  our 
acquisitive  passion  a  generation  ago’,  p.  219);  to  Lara,  previously 
corrupted  by  Komarovsky,  to  whom  helplessly  Yury  is  con¬ 
demned  once  more  to  deliver  her;  and  finally  to  Markel’s  little 
daughter,  who  remains  a  servant  in  her  attitudes,  and  cares  for 
him  in  his  phase  of  peevish  degeneracy.  Of  these,  only  Lara  is 
an  equivalent  force  to  Yury.  Tonya  exists  mainly  in  ‘the  naively 
childish  smell’  of  tangerines  and  of  her  hand  in  the  handker¬ 
chief  which  Yury  is  pressing  to  his  lips  at  the  moment  when 
Lara’s  shot  rings  out  (p.  84).  She  writes  him  a  painfully  real 
letter  from  Paris  when  they  are  separated.  Yet  she  exists  only 
on  the  fringes  of  Yury’s  fife.  She  is  something  seen,  valued,  and 
relinquished.  Lara,  for  all  her  dream  characteristics,  possesses 
Yury,  and  is  not  to  be  questioned,  like  the  authority  of  the 
imagination  for  Wordsworth. 

It  would  seem  that  the  book  has  four  centres  of  radiant 
energy,  four  sustained  moments  at  which  ‘the  candle  burns’. 
First,  there  is  the  chapter,  called  ‘Christmas  Party  at  the 
Sventitskys’, — a  chapter  roseate  with  the  glow  of  Christmas 
candles,  ‘the  Christmas  life  of  Moscow’.  Bustle,  confusion, 
warm-hearted  excitement — the  atmosphere  of  the  Rostov  family 
in  War  and  Peace.  True,  it  has  been  preceded  by  a  revolution, 
but  that  was  the  ‘innocent’  revolution  of  1905.  (‘  “The  boys  arc 
shooting,’’  thought  Lara.  This  was  how  she  thought  not  only 
of  Nicky  and  Pasha  but  of  all  those  who  were  shooting  all  over 
Moscow.  “Good,  decent  boys,’’  she  thought.  “It’s  because  they 
are  good  that  they  arc  shooting.’’  ’  (p.  55)  ).  And  it  is  interrupted 
by  Lara’s  own  shot,  though  her  despair  makes  her  a  terrorist 
only  by  accident,  wounding  the  hand  of  the  assistant  public 
prosecutor.  Secondly,  there  is  the  chapter  ‘when  the  revolution 
had  been  a  god  come  down  to  earth  from  heaven’,  and  when 
Yury  met  Lara  in  Mclyuzeycvo.  Again,  excitement,  confusion, 
‘cvcrvwhcrc  along  the  way  there  was  the  noisy  crowd,  and 
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everywhere  the  lime  trees  were  in  blossom’  (p.  146).  Thirdly, 
after  the  two  railway  journeys  which,  but  for  the  ‘Moscow 
bivouac,’  arc  really  continuous,  the  chapter  entitled  ‘Varykino’, 
a  chapter  of  home-coming  and  renewal.  (‘This  was  the  point  of 
life,  this  was  experience,  this  was  the  quest  of  the  adventure- 
seekers  and  what  artists  had  in  mind — this  coming  home  to  your 
family,  to  yourself,  this  renewal  of  life’  (p.  152).) : 

All  at  once  Tonya  saw  and  heard;  everything  reached  her 
consciousness  at  the  same  time — the  ringing  bird  calls,  the 
pure  woodland  solitude  and  the  flowing,  unrufQcd  still¬ 
ness.  She  had  prepared  a  speech  in  her  mind. . . .  But  quite 
different  words  broke  from  her  at  the  sight  of  the  enchant¬ 
ing  scene  before  her.  ‘How  lovely!’  she  cried  out.  She 
could  not  say  any  more.  She  broke  into  tears  (p.  241). 

But  Lara’s  voice  disturbs  Yury’s  dreams  during  the  interval  of 
home  life  at  Varykino:  and  then  Yury  is  snatched  by  the  par¬ 
tisans,  his  family  arc  swept  away,  and  Varykino  stands  empty 
to  receive  him  once  more.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  chapter  ‘Again 
Varykino’,  where  Yury  and  Lara,  facing  annihilation,  set  up 
house  in  the  wilderness;  when  the  child  Katya  is  given  the  toys 
of  Liberius,  who  has  since  become  a  partisan  leader,  to  play 
with;  when  Yury  writes  his  poems  at  me  large  table,  ‘burning 
and  shining  like  a  candle  in  the  night’  (p.  393),  while  the  wolves 
arc  gathering  outside.  Komarovsky  comes  to  reclaim  Lara: 
‘something  had  broken’  within  Yury.  There  follow  his  degrada¬ 
tion  and  death,  and  Lara  returns  to  stand  beside  his  corpse  in 
the  room  above  Kamerger  Street,  where  long  ago  ‘the  candle 
had  burned’ : 

In  these  hours  when  the  silence,  unfilled  by  any  ceremony, 
was  made  almost  tangibly  oppressive  by  a  sense  of  absence, 
only  the  flowers  took  tnc  place  of  the  singing  and  the 
psalms. 

They  did  more  than  blossom  and  smell  sweet.  In  unison, 
like  a  choir,  perhaps  hastening  decomposition,  they  un- 
stintingly  poured  out  their  fragrance  and,  imparting  some¬ 
thing  of  their  scented  strength  to  everyone,  seemed  to  be 
accomplishing  a  ritual. 
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The  kingdom  of  plants  can  easily  be  thought  of  as  the 
nearest  neighbour  of  the  kingdom  of  death.  Perhaps  the 
mysteries  of  transformation  and  the  enigmas  of  life  which 
so  torment  us  are  concentrated  in  the  green  of  the  earth, 
among  the  trees  in  graveyards  and  the  flowering  shoots 
springing  from  their  beds.  Mary  Magdalene,  not  at  once 
recognising  Jesus  risen  from  the  grave,  took  Him  for  the 
gardener  (p.  440). 

This  scene  directs  us  to  the  poems,  many  of  which  arc  based 
on  the  New  Testament.  There  arc  poems  on  Holy  Week, 
Easter,  the  Christmas  star,  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree, 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Gethscmanc.  The  suspicion  must  be  in¬ 
evitably  in  our  minds  that  Pasternak,  out  of  Yury  Zhivago,  the 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  is  seeking  to  create  yet  another 
Russian  Christ.  There  is  Lara,  the  faithful  Magdalene  who 
keeps  vigil  before  his  resurrection,  and  in  years  to  come  Evgraf 
will  compile  a  volume  of  Yury’s  utterances.  The  case  is  plaus¬ 
ible,  but  for  all  the  pointed  parallels,  which  the  poems  of  course 
suggest  profusely,  I  don’t  think  we  arc  intended  to  sec  Yury 
that  way.  What  exactly  docs  Christ  mean  to  Pasternak  ?  Listen 
to  Yury’s  uncle,  from  whom  he  takes  his  ideas,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book : 

‘As  I  was  saying,  one  must  be  true  to  Christ.  I’ll  explain. 
What  you  don’t  understand  is  that  it  is  possible  to  be  an 
atheist,  it  is  possible  not  to  know  if  God  exists  or  why  He 
should,  and  yet  to  believe  that  man  docs  not  live  in  a  state 
of  nature  but  in  history,  and  that  history  as  we  know  it 
now  began  with  Christ,  it  was  founded  by  Him  on  the 
Gospels. ...  It  was  not  until  after  the  coming  of  Christ  that 
time  and  man  could  breathe  freely’  (p.  19). 

Now  Yury  practises  that  ‘freedom  and  unconcern’  which  Paster¬ 
nak  counts  as  the  gift  of  Christ.  His  life  moves  through  the 
same  rhythm  as  Christ’s  through  sacrifice  to  victory  over  death, 
because  Christ  has  brought  into  the  world,  Nikolay  Nikolaye¬ 
vich  says,  ‘the  two  concepts  which  arc  the  main  part  of  the 
make-up  of  modern  man — without  them  he  is  inconceivable — 
the  ideas  of  free  personality  and  of  life  regarded  as  sacrifice’. 
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The  words  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  poem  (p.  503)  are  applic¬ 
able  to  Yury: 

Having  reached  the  end  of  the  world 
I  break  my  life  before  you 
Like  an  alabaster  box. 

How  does  Yury  in  the  event  triumph  over  death.?  He  comes 
to  recognise  the  possibility  of  this  triumph  after  the  death  of 
•  Tonya’s  mother :  ‘He  realised,  more  vividly  than  ever  before, 
5  that  art  has  two  constant,  two  unending  preoccupations :  it  is 
^  always  meditating  upon  death  and  it  is  always  thereby  creating 
^  life’  (p.  89).  The  business  of  life,  as  Pasternak  sees  it,  is  resurrec- 
I  tion;  and  that  is  the  overt  theme  of  the  poems,  and  the  under- 
^  lying  theme  of  the  novel. 

)  Yury  Zhivago  is  the  artist  confronted  with  an  alien  world, 
1  and  it  is  his  mission  to  wrest  meaning  from  life  even  if  the  age 
j|  is  ‘comfortless  as  granite’ : 

Surely  it  is  my  calling 

I  To  see  that  the  distances  should  not  lose  heart .  .  . 

i  (p.  500) 

I  Yury  is  prompted  by  different  feelings  from  most  of  those 
I  around  him,  because,  like  Chekhov  and  Pushkin,  we  are  told 
!  he  has  ‘the  childlike  Russian  quality’  of  ‘unconcern’  (p.  259). 
y  His  vision  of  life  is  simple,  and  at  one  moment,  in  childbed, 
it  is  shared  by  the  Jewish  boy,  Misha  Gordon,  who  feels  himself 
j  to  be  ‘an  unfortunate  exception’  to  the  ‘general  rule’  that  pre- 
I  serves  life : 

I  All  the  movements  in  the  world,  taken  separately,  were 

r  sober  and  deliberate  but,  taken  together,  they  were  all  hap- 

I  pily  dnmk  with  the  general  flow  of  life  which  united  and 

j  carried  them.  People  worked  and  struggled,  they  were 

driven  on  by  their  individual  cares  and  anxieties,  but  these 
f  springs  of  action  would  have  run  down  and  jammed  the 

I  mechanism  if  they  had  not  been  kept  in  check  by  an  over- 

I  all  feeling  of  profound  unconcern.  This  feeling  came  from 

the  comforting  awareness  of  the  interwovenness  of  all 
a  human  lives,  the  sense  of  their  flowing  into  one  another, 

J  the  happy  assurance  that  all  that  happened  in  the  world 


m 
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took  place  not  only  on  earth  but  also  on  some  other  level 
known  to  some  as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  to  others  as  history, 
and  yet  to  others  by  some  other  name  (pp.  21-22). 

Yury  has  a  trust  in  life,  and  that  is  why  he  prefers  Pushkin  and 
Chelchov  to  Gogol,  Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky,  who  ‘worried  and 
looked  for  the  meaning  of  life  and  prepared  for  death  and  drew 
up  balance-sheets  . . (p.  259).  Yury  is  with  Keats  in  having  his 
mind  as  ‘a  thoroughfare  for  all  thoughts’.  He  reads  so  much 
meaning  into  life  that  he  does  not  wish  to  lay  his  hands  on  it, 
but  rather  to  salute  its  manifestation. 

There  are  numerous  jottings  on  the  nature  of  art  in  Yury’s 
notebooks,  and  an  account  of  how  the  poems  formed  in  his  mind. 
Most  important,  I  have  little  doubt,  is  his  sense  of  being  at  the 
service  of  ‘the  thought  and  poetry  of  the  world  as  it  was  at  that 
moment  and  as  it  would  be  in  tnc  future’  (p.  392).  The  artist 
accepts,  the  politician  promotes.  Yury  does  not,  of  course, 
advocate  surrender  to  the  principle  of  indifference  and  passivity. 
He  is  a  doctor  who  wants  to  do  practical  things,  but  he  must 
feel  free  to  do  them.  He  docs  indeed  celebrate  the  activities  of 
the  home :  Lara  is  always  at  her  ironing  board,  washing,  bak¬ 
ing,  sewing.  ‘What  happiness  it  is  to  work  from  dawn  to  dusk 
for  your  family  and  yourself,  to  build  a  roof  over  their  heads, 
to  till  the  soil  to  feed  them,  to  create  your  own  world  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  in  imitation  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
and  to  bring  forth  your  life,  as  if  you  were  your  own  mother, 
again  and  again’  (p.  252).  Isn’t  ^s  the  dull  petit  bourgeois 
Arcadia  of  Fielding’s  Mr.  Wilson  and  of  Candidc?  Hasn’t 
Tolstoy  said  all  this  before?  (A  Tolstoyan  comes  blundering 
into  the  book  quite  early  on  and  enrages  Yury’s  uncle  by  his 
persistent  obtuscncss.)  It  might  be  all  these  things,  but  for  the 
emphasis  on  creation.  ‘All  I  am  doing,’  says  Yury  in  his  note¬ 
book,  ‘is  establishing  a  fact;  I  am  not  building  a  system  on  our 
own  case.’ 

The  artist,  we  know  well  enough,  is  not  called  upon  to  build 
systems,  but  to  establish  facts.  What  Pasternak  most  admires  in 
Ihishkin  (who  is,  of  course,  the  fountain-head  of  the  authentic 
tradition  in  Russian  literature)  is  this  devotion  to  fact.  ‘Con¬ 
crete  things — things  in  the  outside  world,  things  in  current  use, 
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names  of  things,  common  nouns — burst  in  and  take  possession 
of  his  verse,  driving  out  the  vaguer  parts  of  speech.  Things  and 
more  things,  lined  up  in  rhymed  columns  on  the  page’  (p.  258). 

In  one  of  their  conversations  after  Yury  has  returned  from 
the  dvil  war,  Lara  states  the  consequences  of  the  world  war  that 
began  the  troubles,  with  its  ‘mass  insanity  and  ...  the  savagery 
of  daily,  hourly,  legalised,  rewarded  slaughter’.  ‘It  was  then,’ 
she  says,  ‘that  falsehood  came  into  our  Russian  land.  The  great 
misfortune,  the  root  of  all  the  evil  to  come,  was  the  loss  of  faith 
in  the  value  of  personal  opinions.  People  imagined  that  it  was 
out  of  date  to  follow  their  own  moral  sense,  that  they  must  all 
sing  the  same  tune  in  chorus,  and  live  by  other  people’s  notions, 
the  notions  that  were  being  crammed  down  everybody’s  throat. 
And  there  arose  the  power  of  the  glittering  phrase,  first  tsarist, 
then  revolutionary’  (p.  363). 

Russia  resembles  lUira,  who  was  made  to  see  life — ‘a  cheap, 
distorted  version  of  it’ — through  the  eyes  of  Komarovsky,  her 
comiptor.  It  is  the  artist’s  business  to  ‘drive  out  the  vaguei 
parts  of  speech’,  to  rediscover  facts  and  call  them  by  the  proper 
names.  These  facts  are  simple,  but  Yury  sees  that  ‘only  nature 
has  remained  true  to  human  history’.  The  piety  of  the  book 
comes  out  most  strongly  in  his  evocations  of  nature.  Sometimes 
these  carry  their  symbolic  meaning,  and  there  are  indeed  recur¬ 
rent  symbols  (the  iced  rowanberries  which  finally  turn  into  the 
blood  flowing  from  Strelnikov’s  temple,  the  rats  associated  with 
Lara  even  from  the  time  of  her  marriage).  But  the  things  seen 
exist  primarily  and  fully  as  themselves :  in  these  evocations  lie 
the  principal  values  of  the  book.  The  whole  summer  at  Mely- 
uzeyevo,  when  the  god  of  liberatitm  walked  on  earth,  brin® 
nature  into  the  circle  of  man :  ‘And  it  isn’t  only  as  if  people 
were  talking,’  says  Lara.  ‘Stars  and  trees  meet  and  converse, 
flowers  talk  philosophy  at  night,  stone  houses  hold  meetings’  (p. 
136).  From  ‘the  centuries-old  garden,’  at  the  back  of  the  house 
where  they  are  all  talking  togeUier,  ‘the  dusty  aromatic  smell  of 
old  lime  trees  coming  into  blossom  drifted  in  a  huge  wave  as 
tall  as  a  house’  (p.  131).  This  scent  of  the  limes  follows  Yury  on 
his  journey  to  Moscow,  ‘like  a  message  delivered  on  the  way  or 
like  greetings  from  Melyuzeyevo,  as  though  addressed  person¬ 
ally  to  Yury’  (p.  146).  Again  and  again,  Yury  feels  this  intimacy 
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with  the  Russian  landscape,  which  indeed  hves  more  poignantly  | 
than  any  character  of  the  book.  It  is  a  landscape  elmged  with  y 
human  meanings,  a  landscape  to  be  cherished  with  the  ‘perfect  I 
stillness’  of  attention — a  phrase  suggested  by  that  harvest  scene, 

‘at  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin  of  Kazan’  (p.  15) ;  ‘The  ripe  wheat  | 
stood  up  in  the  perfect  stillness.’  I 

But  this  stillness  has  gone  with  the  war.  Once  it  is  resur-  ^ 
rected  for  Yury  by  the  waterfall  on  the  railway  journey,  the  f 
‘freshness  and  freedom’  of  which  drowned  the  discordant  voices  | 
of  the  passengers,  and  seemed  to  restore  ‘a  pre-war  consideration  jj 
for  the  sleeping  passengers’  (p.  212).  But  elsewhere  the  stillness  y 
has  been  banished :  I 

The  moonlit  night  was  as  astonishing  as  mercy  or  the  gift  t 
of  second  sight.  Suddenly,  into  this  radiant,  legendary  ; 
stillness,  there  dropped  the  measured,  choppy  sound  of  a 
familiar,  recently-heard  voice.  It  was  a  fine  voice  and  it 
rang  with  conviction  (p.  132). 

Commissar  Ginz,  whose  voice  it  was,  like  Liberius  and  like 
Antipov,  cannot  stop  talking.  And  Yury  longs  to  escape  from 
all  this  into  ‘the  wordlessness  of  long,  grinding  labour,  of  sound 
sleep,  of  true  music,  or  of  a  human  understanding  rendered 
speechless  by  emotion’  (p.  130). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Doctor  Zhivago  outraged  the 
editorial  board  of  Novy  Mir.  Their  detailed  statement,  in  which 
they  rejected  the  book  two  years  ago,  is  not  uncivilised,  and  they  ' 
are  genuinely  shocked  and  pained.  They  make  an  angry  pro¬ 
test  against  the  scene  in  which  Yury,  in  an  access  of  fellow- 
feeling,  rescues  a  White  cadet,  and  nurses  him  back  to  strength, 
even  though  knowing  that  the  boy  will  return  to  fight  the 
Reds.  (As  Yury  says,  ‘I’ve  never  in  my  fife  forced  my  views  on 
anyone,’  p.  378.)  They  insist  that  this  novel  is  sold  out  to  the 
Whites,  though  I  believe,  if  one  must  look  at  it  this  way,  a 
simple  count  would  show  no  predilection  for  the  Whites.  (How 
could  it,  bearing  in  mind  the  ‘murder,  rape,  abduction,  man¬ 
hunts,’  licensed  by  the  subordinates  of  Admiral  Kolchak?) 
Pasternak  pleads  somewhere  that  ‘only  in  bad  novels’  do  people 
get  ‘divided  into  two  camps  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
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Other’.  He  insisted  to  Ruge  that  his  novel  was  not  intended  as 
a  political  tract,  though  the  editors  of  Novy  Mir  take  it  as  such, 
and  the  Daily  Express  and  the  B.B.C.  Russian  service  have 
shared  their  (»tuseness.  Yet  those  who  read  the  book  with  half 
an  eye  will  surely  have  noticed  the  long,  tedious  arguments 
Yury  had  to  undergo  with  Liberius :  ‘Anyone  who  says  A  must 
say  B,’  Liberius  rattles  away.  ‘I’ll  say  A  but  I  won’t  say  B — 
whatever  you  do,’  Yury  protests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sima  docs 
justice  to  the  revolution :  ‘In  everything  to  do  with  the  care  of 
the  workers,  the  protection  of  the  mother,  the  struggle  against 
the  power  of  money,  our  revolutionary  era  is  a  wonderful  era 
of  new,  lasting,  permanent  achievements’  (p.  371).  What  she 
objects  to  is  ‘all  this  rhetoric  about  leaders  and  peoples’. 

Such  rhetoric — the  disease  of  our  day —  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  resonance  of  Doctor  Zhivago  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one  part  of  the  world.  Wherever  those  in  authority 
behave  like  the  churchmen  in  Santillana’s  book.  The  Crime  of 
Galileo,  who  ‘seem  to  have  thought  of  intellectual  issues  purely 
as  a  matter  of  administration’,  the  example  of  Pasternak  warns 
the  minority  which  cares  for  the  truths  of  the  imagination  that 
the  age  does  not  tolerate  these.  Pushkin’s  ‘blazing  directness’ 
and  Tolstoy’s  ‘bold  attachment  to  facts’ — qualities  that  Yury 
thought  he  perceived  in  the  October  revolution  —  are  deeply 
suspect  in  many  quarters  to-day.  Pasternak  and  some  others 
of  his  generation,  as  I  hinted  at  the  beginning,  represent  a  way 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  it  becomes  increasingly  hard  for 
us  to  recover.  They  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  without  discarding  certain  virtues  that  belonged  to 
the  high  European  tradition — a  humanity,  a  resolute  use  of  the 
intelligence,  a  confidence  in  freedom,  and  a  final  modesty. 
Without  these,  literature  fails :  in  its  place  we  get  ‘the  emptiness 
and  dullness  of  human  verbosity’,  and  like  Yury  we  long  for  a 
meaningful  silence.  Pasternak’s  novel  is  a  plea  for  continuity, 
for  a  living  relationship  with  the  past  and  the  world  around  us : 

The  path  trodden  by  wayfarers  and  pilgrims  followed  the 
railway  and  then  turned  into  the  fields.  Here  Lara  stopped, 
closed  her  eyes  and  took  a  good  breath  of  the  air  which 
carried  all  the  smells  of  the  huge  countryside.  It  was  dearer 
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to  her  than  her  kin,  better  than  a  lover,  wiser  than  a  book. 
For  a  moment  she  rediscovered  the  meaning  of  her  life. 
She  was  here  on  earth  to  make  sense  of  its  wild  enchant¬ 
ment  and  to  call  each  thing  by  its  right  name,  or,  if  this 
were  not  within  her  power,  then,  out  of  love  of  life,  to  give 
birth  to  heirs  who  would  do  it  in  her  place  (pp.  76-77). 
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AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK 

Culture  and  Society  lySo — /950.  By  Raymond  Wiluams. 
j  Chatto  &  Windus.  30J. 

ONE  OF  the  great  continuing  debates  in  British  life  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half  has  been,  inevitably,  about  the  nature 
of  our  ‘culture’.  What  kind  of  life  does — and  should — such  a 
democracy  offer  its  members?  What  place  have  the  arts  in  our 
individual  and  communal  life  ?  What  relationships  do  our  pat¬ 
terns  of  class — or  our  educational  provision — or  our  industrial 
conditions — have  with  our  cultural  attitudes?  At  bottom  the 
concern  is  about  the  quality  of  the  life  which  our  social  organi¬ 
sations  and  the  attitudes  informing  them  promote.  The  debate 
has  been  sustained  and  broadened  by  contributors  whose  own 
beliefs  have  ranged  from  a  deep  religious  conviction  to  a  scep¬ 
tical  humanism.  The  line  of  enquiry  is  continuous,  distin¬ 
guished  and  varied;  it  includes  Coleridge,  Arnold,  Newman, 
1  Lawrence  and  Orwell.  Mr.  Williams’s  new  book  is  important 
in  two  ways :  as  a  cogent  study  of  this  debate  (in  its  major  part), 
and  (in  its  long  last  chapter)  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  it. 

This  is  the  larger  perspective.  Culture  and  Society  can  also 
be  placed  within  a  smaller  and  more  immediately  contemporary 
context.  In  some  decades  the  cultural  debate  is  comparatively 
quiet;  in  others,  usually  in  response  to  social  changes,  it  be¬ 
comes  active  again.  The  1950’s  are  such  a  period.  But  decades 
are  not  autonomous,  and  the  ’fifties,  though  active,  are  on  the 
whole  applying  or  modifying  the  more  original  thinking  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago — notably  of  Lawrence  and  Leavis.  Yet 
there  is  an  extraordinary  sense  or  social  change  in  the  air  to-day, 
and  this  has  inspired  a  considerable  amount  of  work  by  people 
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who  did  not  think  of  themselves,  when  they  began  to  write,  as  I 
taking  part  in  any  ‘movement’.  They  were  reacting  to  a  com-  | 
mon  climate.  We  can  see  the  results  in,  for  example,  some  of 
the  ‘Angry  Young  Man’  books,  in  the  publications  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Community  Studies,  in  my  own  The  Uses  of  Literacy, 
in  Conviction,  in  the  Universities  and  Left  Review  and  in  The 
New  Reasoner.  Here,  too.  Culture  and  Society's  importance  can 
be  briefly  indicated :  of  all  the  work  done  on  this  theme  during 
the  present  decade,  it  is  the  most  solidly-based  and  intelligent. 

The  general  bases  of  this  achievement  have  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  number  of  reviews.  Culture  and  Society  carries  the 
authority  of  good  scholarship  and  intellectual  humility;  it 
assumes  both  the  difficulty  of  truth  and  the  constant  responsi¬ 
bility  to  work  towards  it;  it  is  unusually  sane. 

But  such  epithets  tend  to  go  dead  on  us  from  being  used  too 
often  and  in  too  general  a  fashion.  Perhaps  I  can  give  them  a 
finer  point  by  illustrating  specific  ways  in  which  they  show 
themselves.  Culture  and  Society,  as  I’ve  already  suggested,  is 
an  ‘intellectual’s’  book  in  the  good  sense  in  which  we  sometimes 
use  that  word.  Yet  what  makes  it  quite  unusually  valuable  is  ” 
the  lived-into  combination  of  thought  and  feeling.  This  is  the 
product  not  only  of  a  mind  well-equipped  and  well-controlled, 
but  of  one  emotionally  well-nourished.  It  is  an  independent 
mind — in  the  sense  that  it  looks  afresh  at  each  stage  of  the 
argument  and  at  the  living  reality  which  that  argument  is  try¬ 
ing  to  encompass : 

Almost  all  the  words  standing  for  learning,  seriousness  and 
reverence  have  in  fact  been  compromised,  and  the  struggle 
against  this  ought  not  to  be  hindered  by  our  own  faults  of 
tone  and  feeling.  The  attachment  to  culture  which  dis¬ 
parages  science,  the  attachment  which  writes  off  politics 
as  a  narrow  and  squalid  misdirection  of  energy;  the 
attachment  which  appears  to  criticise  manners  by  the 
priggish  intonation  of  a  word  :  all  these,  of  which  Arnold 
and  his  successors  have  at  times  been  guilty,  serve  to  nourish 
and  extend  an  opposition  which  is  already  formidable 
enough.  The  idea  of  culture  is  too  important  to  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  this  kind  of  failing. 
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Williams  has  a  working-class  background,  and  1  think  wc 
can  say,  without  class-chauvinism,  that  his  achievement  repre¬ 
sents  a  fusion  of  two  important  elements :  a  fine  intelligence, 
developed  through  good  educational  opportunities;  and  a  sense 
of  local  and  communal  roots  which  is  not  sentimental. 

In  the  larger  part  of  the  book,  where  he  is  assessing  the 
contributions  of  very  different  writers  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  Mr.  Williams  manages  not  simply  to  present  their  views 
‘fairly’,  but  to  suggest  their  felt  quality.  That  is,  he  clothes 
the  bare — and  sometimes  unattractive — ^bones  of  the  ideas  with 
the  flesh  of  the  authors’  feelings,  their  energy  in  holding  these 
ideas.  This  is  very  different  from  the  chameleon-like  quality 
which  can  be  all  things  to  all  men,  content  to  realise  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  all  sides.  For  Mr.  Williams  con¬ 
trives  to  give  a  sense  of  the  value  in  each  authors’s  attitudes 
without  losing  firmness  in  making  his  own  comparative  judg¬ 
ments.  Naturally,  this  quality  is  shown  most  obviously  in  his 
treatment  of  writers  witfi  whose  views  he  would  not,  presum¬ 
ably,  be  immediately  sympathetic,  such  as  Burke  or  Eliot.  With 
Arnold,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  good  deal  of  initial  sym¬ 
pathy;  yet  he  draws  this  acutely  just  distinction  between  Arnold 
and  Newman ; 


The  description  of  spiritual  perfection,  in  Newman,  comes 
through  with  a  remarkable  purity  that  commands  respect 
even  where  assent  is  difficult.  In  Arnold,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  spiritual  ideal  is  too  often  flanked  by  a  kind  of  witty 
and  malicious  observation  better  suited  to  minor  fiction. 


Mr.  Williams  steadily  refuses  to  ‘take  tricks’,  to  make  points 
which  would  have  a  merely  debating  effectiveness,  to  adopt 
emotionally  ingratiating  stances,  or  to  have  his  eye  on  the  audi¬ 
ence  except  within  the  disciplined  terms  he  has  chosen. 

More,  Culture  and  Society  is  admirably  positive  in  spirit,  is 
informed  by  an  energetic  but  patient  optimism.  Thus,  Mr. 
Williams  discusses  with  a  kind  of  high  and  sober  good  sense  the 
inadequacy  of  some  fashionable  rejections  of  the  value  of  poli¬ 
tical  action,  of  the  responsibility  to  work  with  social  machinery 
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SO  as  to  make  that  machinery  better.  He  is  therefore  particu¬ 
larly  effective  in  his  observations  on  some  aspects  of  ‘the  out¬ 
sider’  : 


It  has  passed  too  long  for  a  kind  of  maturity  and  depth  in 
experience  to  argue  that  politics  and  political  attachments 
are  only  possible  to  superficial  minds;  that  any  appreciation 
of  the  complexity  of  human  nature  necessarily  involves  a 
wise  depreciation  of  these  noisy  instruments. 


One  critic  has  regretted  what  she  describes  as  Mr.  Williams’s 
‘insularity’,  and  we  can  understand  what  she  means.  Yet,  if  wc 
compare  this  book  with,  say,  much  British  socio-cultural  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  ’thirties,  we  may  well  feel  that  this  very  ‘insularity’ 
is  a  source  of  strength.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Williams 
would  show  his  international  sense  on  the  right  occasions.  And 
I  think  wc  can  sec  now  that  in  the  ’thirties  the  somewhat 
excited  international  air  of  the  left-wing  often  went  along  with 
a  weakened  hold  (Orwell  is  an  honourable  exception  here)  on 
the  most  valuable  and  distinctive  British  contribution  to  social 
and  political  thinking — the  humane,  rootcdly  communal,  em¬ 
pirical  and  nonconformist  left  tradition.  It  wasn’t  only  a 
Foreign  God  That  Failed;  our  imaginative  hold  on  our  own 
stren^hs  failed  also.  Mr.  Williams’s  book  should  greatly  im¬ 
prove  our  political  scnsc-of-oursclvcs  by  putting  us  in  contact 
again  with  these  strengths,  and  by  suggesting  where  they  may 
be  enlisted  in  the  confrontation  of  our  mid-twentieth  century 
experience. 

I  shall  spend  the  remainder,  and  larger  part,  of  my  space  on 
Mr.  Williams’s  last  chapter,  since  he  there  sets  out  directly  his 
own  views.  By  this  time  he  has  well  established  the  nature  of 
his  authority  with  the  reader  and  can  speak  with  considerable 
force : 


The  practical  liberty  of  thought  and  expression  is  less  a 
natural  right  than  a  common  necessity.  The  growth  of 
understanding  is  so  difficult  that  none  of  us  can  arrogate 
to  himself,  or  to  an  institution  or  a  class,  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  channels  of  advance.  Any  educational  system  will 
reflect  the  content  of  a  society;  any  emphasis  in  exploration 
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will  follow  from  an  exploration  of  common  need.  Yet  no 
system,  and  no  emphasis,  can  be  adequate  if  they  fail  to 
allow  for  real  flexibility,  real  alternative  courses.  To  deny 
^  these  practical  liberties  is  to  burn  the  common  seed.  To 

j  tolerate  only  this  or  only  that,  according  to  some  given 

^  formula,  is  to  subnut  to  the  phantasy  of  having  occupied 

^  the  future  and  fenced  it  into  fruitful  or  unfruitful  ground. 

Thus,  in  the  working-class  movement,  while  the  clenched 
fist  is  a  necessary  symbol,  the  clenching  ought  never  to  be 
s  such  that  the  hand  cannot  open,  and  the  fingers  extend,  to 

:  discover  and  give  a  shape  to  the  newly-forming  reality. 

>  or  again : 
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There  are  still  major  material  barriers  to  democracy,  but 
there  is  also  this  barrier  in  our  minds,  behind  which,  with 
an  assumption  of  virtue,  we  seek  to  lay  hands  on  others, 
and,  from  our  own  constructions,  determine  their  course. 
Against  this  the  idea  of  culture  is  necessary,  as  an  idea  of 
the  tending  of  natural  growth.  To  know,  even  in  part, 
any  group  of  living  processes,  is  to  see  and  wonder  at  their 
extraordinary  variety  and  complexity.  To  know,  even  in 
part,  the  life  of  man,  is  to  see  ana  wonder  at  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  multiplicity,  its  great  fertility  of  value. 

The  passages  illustrate  also,  though  I  introduce  this  only  in¬ 
cidentally,  a  recurrent  note  in  Mr.  William’s  manner.  At  such 
moments  the  rhetorical  balance  of  the  cadences,  the  rhythmic 
repetitive  structure  of  the  periods,  the  alternation  of  large 
general  statement  with  biblically  or  classically  simple  metaphor, 
do  produce  a  rather  orotund  quality. 

To  the  vexed  discussion  of  the  effect  on  working  people  of 
two  crucial  contemporary  factors — material  prosperity  and  the 
mass  media  of  communication — Mr.  Williams  brings  that  high 
good  sense  I  have  already  noted.  Of  the  former  he  says,  tor 
example:  ‘The  working-class  does  not  become  bourgeois  by 
owning  the  new  products,  any  more  than  the  bourgeois  ceases 
to  be  l^urgeois  as  the  objects  he  owns  change  in  kind.’  Of  the 
latter  he  says,  in  effect,  that  mass  means  of  communication  are 
means  of  communication,  and  that  the  means  of  communication 
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should  have  in  themselves  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  ] 
what  is  being  communicated : 

That  (a  speaker’s)  expression  is  then  given  multiple  trans¬ 
mission  is  a  next  stage,  of  which  he  may  well  be  conscious, 
but  which  cannot,  of  its  nature,  affect  the  source. 

and  later: 

Any  practical  denial  of  the  relation  between  conviction  and 
communication,  between  experience  and  expression,  is 
morally  damaging  alike  to  the  individual  and  the  common 
language. 

These  statements  are  obviously  in  one  sense  true,  and  help  to 
reduce  the  hysteria  we  often  fall  into  in  discussing  both  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  mass  media.  Yet  their  rather  large  generality — 
and  though  Mr.  Williams  gives  more  qualifications,  I  think  the 
passages  quoted  fairly  represent  the  general  effect  of  this  section 
— docs  muffle  problems  of  an  extremely  subtle  and  complex 
kind.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  problem  not  only  of  the  effects 
of  prosperity  and  of  the  mass  media,  but  of  their  interactions 
in  an  ‘open’  commercial  democracy  (the  attitudes  they  co-operate 
to  encourage);  and  there  is  the  problem  of  the  complex  inter¬ 
action  of  established  attitudes,  whether  admirable  or  unadmir- 
ablc,  with  the  appeals  of  the  new  forces.  In  discussing  these 
matters  we  often  assume  too  much;  we  sometimes  assess  their 
effects  in  an  exaggerated,  a  crude  or  an  irrelevant  way.  Wc 
shall  do  better  when  wc  have  learned  to  apply  properly  those 
criteria  which  Mr.  Williams  himself  would.  I’m  sure,  think 
particularly  valuable — notably  those  of  the  literary  critic,  his 
attention  to  language,  to  myth,  and  so  on.  Most  of  this  remains 
to  be  done,  and  badly  needs  to  be  done.  For  wc  needn’t  be 
lacking  in  respect  for  the  strengths  of  working  people — or 
assume  that  only  working  people  arc  affected  by  these  forces— 
to  decide,  when  wc  consider  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
present  approaches,  that  here  arc  problems  of  the  most  dense 
and  particular  kind. 

Elsewhere  in  this  last  chapter  Mr.  Williams  draws  a  very 
valuable  distinction  between  working-class  and  bourgeois  cul¬ 
ture.  The  former,  he  suggests,  expresses  the  basic  collective  idea, 
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the  latter  the  basic  individualistic  idea:  the  former  is  social 
rather  than  intellectual  or  artistic  in  its  expression  but  is,  in  fact, 
‘a  very  remarkable  creative  achievement’.  He  goes  on  to  com¬ 
pare  two  attitudes,  each  opposed  to  that  of  bourgeois  individual¬ 
ism,  each  ‘an  alternative  idea  of  the  nature  or  social  relation¬ 
ships’.  These  attitudes  are  represented  roughly  by  the  working- 
classes  and  the  middle-classes  respectively — one  is  the  idea  of 
‘solidarity’,  the  other  that  of  ‘service’. 

These  perceptions  are  well  worth  expressing.  And  Mr. 
Williams  takes  pains  fairly  to  define  each  before  putting  his  own 
weight  behind  the  idea  of  ‘solidarity’.  But  a  pattern  of  finely 
qualified  statements  is  not  the  same  as  a  texture  of  illustrative 
particulars,  against  which  a  reader  may  constantly  be  checking 
the  nature  and  degree  of  his  assent  to  the  statements.  I  feel 
this  need  the  more  sharply  because,  on  some  of  the  occasions 
where  illustrative  particulars  are  cited,  they  do  cause  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  seem  more  closely  engaged;  they  offer  precise  applica¬ 
tions,  or  precise  supporting  evidence,  and  the  reader’s  engage¬ 
ment  with  them  affects  his  acceptance  of  the  argument  at  each 
of  those  points.  Thus  I  wanted  to  make  reservations,  which 
without  these  particular  illustrations  I  should  not  have  been 
aware  of  harbouring,  when  the  references  to  ‘earnest  adolescents’ 
(page  207)  and  to  ‘scholarship  boys’  (bottom  of  page  331)  were 
introduced. 

I  wish  also  that  the  discussion  of  ‘solidarity’  and  of  ‘service’ 
had  been  more  closely  textured.  I  do  not  think  one  should  so 
briefly  treat  tW  side  of  the  former  which  is  narrowing  and  not 
conducive  to^owth;  and  one  needs  to  think  more  about  that 
side  of  the  latter  which  is  not  primarily  patronising  or  hier¬ 
archical  but  springs  from  a  deeper  desire  and  may  occur  in  any 
class.  Similarly,  the  discussion  of  the  ‘dominative’  idea  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  illuminating,  but  leaves  the  problem  of  ‘leadership’ 
very  muen  before  us.  We  know  something  of  the  nature  of 
leadership  in  fairly  static  and  traditional  groups  (Mr.  Brian 
Jackson  and  two  colleagues  have  recently  made  some  valuable 
enquiries,  for  instance,  into  the  leadersnip  of  working-men’s 
clubs)  ;  we  accept  the  inadequacy  of  the  ‘dominative’  idea  Mr. 
Williams  examines  so  well.  Thereafter  the  problems,  problems 
not  of  machinery  but  of  understanding,  become  really  difficult. 
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I  don’t  mean  to  seem  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Williams  should  have 
gone  on  to  answer  all  the  questions  he  raises.  I’m  suggesting 
rather  that  the  very  concepts  he  deploys  so  brilliantly  could  have 
done  with  being  set  against  a  denser,  a  more  concrete  and  more 
shaded,  background  so  as  to  nourish  our  social  thinking  in  the 
most  fruitful  way. 

I  have  already  referred  with  admiration  to  Mr.  Williams’s 
discussion  of  certain  ‘outsider’  attitudes.  He  cuts  the  ground 
away  from  a  number  of  poses : 

Individual  psychology  has  been  similarly  limited  by  an 
assumption  of  opposition  between  individual  and  society 
which  is  in  fact  only  a  symptom  of  society’s  transitional 
disorganisation  (my  italics). 

Elsewhere  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when : 

we  have  rid  ourselves  of  those  vestiges  of  Aesthetic  Man — 
alone  in  a  hostile  environment^  receiving  and  organising 
his  experience  (my  italics). 

1  would  agree  with  almost  all  that  Mr.  Williams  says  about 
the  value  of,  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  in  our  society,  a 
sense  of  community.  Yet  the  absoluteness  of  the  rejections  of 
‘outsider’  attitudes  above — as  only  a  social  product  or  only  a 
false  aesthetic  attitude — raises  my  doubts.  I  think  the  rough 
distinction  sometimes  made  between  ‘social  outsiders’  and  ‘meta¬ 
physical  outsiders’  is  one  with  some  validity.  One  doesn’t  need 
to  belong  to  church  or  chapel  to  think  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  one  may  sometimes  feel  an  ‘outsider’  which  is  more 
basic  to  human  experience — and  more  revealing,  without  nece^ 
sarily  leading  to  an  active  pessimism — than  has  been  defined 
in  either  of  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Williams  above. 

This  aspect  of  Mr.  Williams’s  thinking  is  obviously  related 
to  that  strong  posidveness  which  I  admired  earlier.  His  ‘drive’, 
his  underground  and  informing  energy,  his  sense  of  possibility 
in  life,  are  strong  and  hopeful.  And  the  extent  to  which  we 
concur  with  the  argument  of  this  last  chapter  will  depend  finally 
on  the  extent  to  which  we  share  this  feeling  about  experience. 
For  the  chapter  is  not  only  an  argument  or  reasoned  demtm- 
stradon.  Its  pardcular  force  comes  from  the  overriding 
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assumptions  about  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  human  exis¬ 
tence.  My  own  feeling,  which  naturally  docs  not  prevent  me 
from  admiring  the  energy  and  the  intelligence  supporting  Mr. 
Williams,  is  ^t  ‘life’  is  rather  more  a  working  in  the  dark, 
rather  more  stoical  and  ironic  than  he  impUcs.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  remnant  of  socially  or  aesthetically  induced  outsidcr- 
dom,  nor  does  it  make  for  a  dispirited  attitude  towards  social 
activity — any  more  than  Mr.  WilUams’s  attitude  makes  for  a 
shallow  ‘progressivism’.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a  criticism  of 
Mr.  Williams  but  an  observation  of  the  difference  in  the  wells 
of  energy  from  which  we  all  draw  in  writing  or  reading  books. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  proof  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Williams’s  examina¬ 
tion  that  he  docs  throw  us  right  back  to  the  very  sources  of  our 
own  energy  and  purposes — because,  for  his  own  position,  he 
gives  a  fine  meaningfulncss  and  application :  he  gives  a  positive 
and  humane  restatement  of  social  purpose,  free  of  the  limiting 
trappings  of  class;  he  does  the  same  in  re-dchning  culture  as  a 
way  of  life,  free  of  our  common  narrow  conceptions.  He  thus 
clarifies  our  knowledge  of  much  that  may  be  built  upon.  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Society  is  therefore  a  considerable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  and  evaluation  of  our  own  sources  of  strength 
and  our  own  best  possibilities. 

I,  II  Richard  Hoggart 


GONDAL ^ND  WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  AGAIN 

The  Genesis  of  Wuthering  Heights.  By  Mary  Visick.  Oxford 
University  Press,  12s.  6d.  (for  Hong  Kong  University 
Press). 

FOR  MORE  than  thirty  years  the  small  manuscripts  covered 
with  almost  microscopic  writing  which  recorded  Charlotte  and 
Branwcll  Bronte’s  history  of  their  imaginary  Angrian  world 
lay  undisturbed  at  the  bottom  of  Arthur  Nicholl’s  cupboard  in 
Ireland.  Clement  Shorter  bought  them  for  T.  J.  Wise  in  1894, 
and  for  a  while  most  of  them  were  scattered  all  over  Europe 
and  America  before  gradually  finding  their  way  either  to  the 
Bronte  museum  at  Haworth  or  to  the  University  of  Texas,  where 
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Miss  Fannie  Ratchford  was  the  librarian.  Miss  Ratchford’s  >  the 
devotion  to  the  task  of  deciphering  these  manuscripts  and  un-  date 
ravelling  other  Bronte  mysteries  is  well  known.  Her  work  on  peer 
the  Angrian  manuscripts,  recorded  The  Brontes’  Web  of  a  pi( 
Childhood  (1941),  reveals  an  unmistakable  emotional  continuity  alrej 
between  Charlotte  Bronte’s  novels  and  her  juvenile  fantasy.  It  cont 
suggests  that  if  any  comparable  information  about  Emily’s  and  )  islar 
Ann’s  corresponding  play-world  of  Gondal  had  survived,  of  C 

Wuthering  Heights  would  almost  certainly  puzzle  us  less  than  field 
it  does.  However,  the  prose  chronicles  of  Gondal  are  lost.  All  Hor 
we  have  to  go  on  arc  the  brief  references  in  the  birthday  notes  as  \ 

of  1834,  1837,  1841  and  1845,  written  by  Emily  and  Ann;  and  mad 

Emily  Bronte’s  poems,  many  of  which  arc  now  known  to  be  f  — it 
by-products  of  the  Gondal  saga.  Of  the  birthday-notes,  which  of  C 
arc  printed  together  as  an  appendix  to  Miss  Ratchford’s  the 

Gondal’s  Queen  (1951),  those  of  1841  and  1845  were  published  tion 

in  1896  by  Clement  Shorter  in  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Circle.  resfi 

The  earliest  Gondal  reference,  however,  was  not  published  until  hcai 

1951  (in  Bronte  Society  Transactions)',  it  occurs  in  the  1837  }  mar 
notes  and  consists  of  a  single  sentence — ‘The  Gondals  arc  now  of  tl 
invading  Gaaldinc’ — which  first  attracted  Miss  Ratchford's  least 
attention  in  the  early  1920’s.  At  this  stage  surmise  was  en-  Mr. 

couraged  by  C.  W.  Hatfield’s  revised  edition  of  Clement  poei 

Shorter’s  Complete  Poems  of  Emily  Jane  Bronte  (1923),  in  Mis; 
which  a  near  approach  was  made  towards  establishing  the  Wei 
canon  of  the  poems  and  Emily  Bronte  began  to  emerge  as  the  )  of  n 
creator  of  ‘a  mountainous  lake-dotted  land  inhabited  by  an  pub 
Ossian-like  race  who  loved  and  hated  passionately,  warred  and 
mysteriously,  and  died  heroically’  (Introduction  to  Gondal’s  H^i, 
Queen,pp.  16-17).  same  year  Madeleine  Hope  Dodds  tried  ship 
in  print  to  relate  Emily  Bronte’s  poems  to  her  lost  fantasy-world  mat 
(Modern  Language  Review,  January  1923),  but  lack  of  evidence  j  1 
made  this  attempt  premature.  Fresh  evidence  came  to  light  age 
during  Miss  Ratchford’s  research  at  Haworth  in  1929-30,  when  poci 
she  found  Ann  Bronte’s  list  of  the  names  of  kingdoms,  cities  one 
and  islands  of  the  Gondal-Gaaldinc  world.  Miss  Ratchford  htlc 
had  already  examined  all  the  Emily  Bronte  manuscripts  in  the  i  wcl 
Bonncll  bequest  at  Haworth,  collated  Emily  Bronte’s  Ashley  >  Em 
Library  manuscript  with  the  Shortci^Hatficld  text  and  seen  senj 
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)  the  important  Honrcsficld  manuscript,  headed  ‘EJ.B.’  and 
dated  1844,  which  established  that  even  the  1923  edition  of  the 
poems  was  still  in  many  ways  inaccurate.  From  all  this  evidence 
^  a  picture  of  Gondal-Gaaldine  began  to  shape  itself  which  could 
already  be  related  to  Wuthering  Heights  if  only  through  the 
contrast  between  the  stormy,  misty  moorlands  of  Gondal,  an 
)  island  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  warm,  bright  rival  island 
of  Gaaldine,  set  in  the  Southern  seas.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hat¬ 
field,  dissatisfied  with  his  1923  edition  after  learning  about  the 
Honresfield  manuscript,  had  been  covering  the  same  ground 
as  Miss  Ratchford.  For  both  of  them  a  crucial  discovery  was 
made  in  1936  when  a  manuscript  long  withheld  by  the  owners 
i  —it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Smith  family,  descendants 
of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  publisher,  since  1907 — was  bequeathed  to 
the  British  Museum  Trustees  and  made  available  for  examina¬ 
tion.  It  consisted  of  a  volume  of  45  poems  dated,  like  the  Hon- 
resfield  manuscript,  1844:  unlike  it,  however,  it  carried  the 
heading  ‘Gondal  Poems’  and  showed  for  the  first  time  that 
)  many  poems  hitherto  believed  to  be  ‘personal’  were  in  fact  part 
of  the  Gondal  epic  which  Emily  Bronte  had  begun  writing  at 
least  as  early  as  1837.  With  this  and  the  other  new  material, 
Mr.  Hatfield  was  able  to  produce  his  definitive  edition  of  the 
poems  in  1941 — it  carries  a  foreword  on  the  Gondal  story  by 
Miss  Ratchford — and  Miss  Ratchford  to  complete  The  Brontes’ 
Web  of  Childhood  in  the  same  year  and  to  continue  her  work 
^  of  reconstruction  of  the  Gondal  chronicles  for  Gondal’ s  Queen , 
published  ten  wars  later.  Although  both  these  scholars  detect 
and  comment  on  parallels  between  the  poems  and  Wuthering 
Heights^  they  have  refrained  from  working  out  the  relation¬ 
ship  in  detail  and  have  left  it  to  others  to  make  full  use  of  the 
material  which  they  have  laboured  to  provide. 
f  From  their  researches,  then,  we  learn  that  by  1844,  at  the 
age  of  26,  Emily  Bronte  had  written  a  sufficient  number  of 
poems  to  begin  transcribing  them  into  two  manuscript  volumes, 
one  of  which  she  called  Gondal  Poemsy  leaving  the  other  un¬ 
titled.  Charlotte  Bronte  mentions  only  one  book  of  verse  in  her 
i  well-known  account  of  her  accidental  discovery  in  1845  that 
>  Emily  Bronte  had  been  writing  poetry,  but  both  the  1844  manu¬ 
script  volumes  are  drawn  on  for  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis  and 
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Acton  Bell  (1846)  and  for  the  memorial  edition  of  Wuthering  * 
Heights  and  Agnes  Grey  (1850).  Moreover,  many  poems  from 
the  untided  volume  seem  to  belong  to  some  form  of  narrative, 
while  both  these  and  many  Gondal  verses  could  be  thought  of 
as  ‘subjective’  writings.  It  is  clear  that  the  crux  in  Emily  Bronte 
criticism  involves  a  number  of  related  questions.  How  many 
poems  can  we  safely  describe  as  not  belonging  to  the  Gondal  > 
story?  Are  there  any  good  grounds  for  distinguishing  Gondal 
from  non-Gondal  verse  by  the  degree  of  ‘subjectivity’  to  be 
found  in  each?  To  what  extent  did  Emily  Bronte  use  Gondal 
as  a  means  of  expressing  what  she  might  have  been  chary  of 
expressing  more  directly?  In  a  field  so  conjectural,  opinion  will 
always  vary.  Miss  Ratchford  is  convinced  ‘that  all  Emily’s  | 
verse,  as  we  have  it,  falls  within  the  Gondal  context’,  including 
eight  ‘subjective’  poems  which  deal  with  nature  and  with  her 
own  creative  imagination  (Introduction  to  Gondal' s  Queen, 
pp.  32-3).  For  Miss  Laura  Hinkley  the  ‘I’  of  the  poems  falls 
into  three  categories:  the  ‘personal’,  which  represents  Emily 
Bronte  herself;  the  ‘philosophic’,  where  the  ‘I’  speaks  for  ^ 
general  humanity;  and  the  ‘narrative”  where  the  ‘I’  speaks  as 
a  person  in  the  story.  Sometimes  the  various  categories  com¬ 
bine  {The  Brontes,  Charlotte  and  Emily,  1947,  p.  135).  Almost 
all  commentators  have  felt  that  in  certain  established  Gondal 
poems  Emily  Bronte  expresses  her  own  deepest  feelings.  Miss 
Margaret  Lane  supports  a  general  view  in  saying  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  stanzas  from  ‘Julian  M.  and  A.  G.  Rochelle’,  often  j 
known  as  ‘The  Prisoner’ :  ‘There  is  a  force  and  conviction 
about  them,  a  ring  of  truth  which  makes  it  difficult  to  accept 
them  as  purely  invented  for  one  of  the  Gondal  heroines;  and 
the  poem  describes  a  spiritual  adventure  so  rare  that  it  seems 
unlikely  to  have  been  inspired  by  anything  less  vital  than  inner 
knowledge  .  .  .  ’  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Cecil  Day  Lewis  j 
in  his  essay  on  Emily  Bronte  in  Notaole  Images  of  Virtue  (1954), 
where  he  suggests  ffiat  Gondal  may  have  been  Emily  Bronte’s 
unconscious  attempt  ‘to  find  what  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  called  an 
‘‘objective  correlative”  ’  (p.  16),  and  adds  that  the  question  must 
be  asked  how  far  Gondal  was  adequate  to  such  a  purpose.  I 
Mrs.  Visick  in  this  latest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Gondal  ' 
problem  experiences  no  difficulty  in  making  a  sharp  distinction 
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between  Gondal  and  non-Gondal  verse.  She  feels  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  into  which  Miss  Ratchford  assembled  nearly  all  Emily 
Bronte’s  poems 

is  unlikely  to  enhance  Emily  Bronte’s  reputation.  It  may 
indeed  confirm  the  worst  fears  of  those  who  find  in 
Wuthering  Heights^  or  its  author,  something  awkward  and 
freakish.  .  .  .  The  editor’s  uncritical  use  of  the  term  ‘epic’ 
to  describe  the  rambling  lyrical  fantasy  cannot  conceal  the 
inferiority  of  much  of  the  specifically  Gondal  Verse  (p.  5). 
She  believes  that 

the  opposite  view — that  Emily  Bronte  wrote  her  best  poetry 
independently  of  Gondal — commands  more  immediate 
assent:  for  she  went  beyond  Gondal  to  a  more  complete 
expression  of  her  experience,  in  a  sizeable  collection  of 
lyrics  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Wuthering  Heights  on  the 
other  (p.  5). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  on  specifically  Gondal  themes  and  their  trans¬ 
formation  into  the  themes  of  Wuthering  Heights  that  she  con¬ 
centrates  in  this  88-pagc  essay.  She  wishes  to  show  that  ‘the 
material  assembled  in  Gondal’ s  Queen  comes  to  have  a  different 
significance  if  we  can  see  in  it  a  starting-point  for  Wuthering 
Heights’.  When  it  is  seen  in  this  light  ‘we  find  ourselves  watch¬ 
ing  the  creative  imagination  in  the  act  not  of  scrapping,  but  of 
totally  re-forming  the  material  on  which  it  has  so  far  worked’ 
(P-5)-. 

Taking  Emily  Bronte’s  1844  manuscript,  Gondal  Poems,  as 
her  guide,  Mpgf  Visick  sets  out  to  prove  her  ease  first  by  tracing 
links  between  Gondal  and  Wuthering  Heights,  and  then  by 
demonstrating  how  certain  Gondal  figures  are  transformed  into 
the  figures  of  Wuthering  Heights.  The  first  half  of  her  essay, 
'Gondal  Poems  and  Wuthering  Heights',  is  designed  to  show 
that  in  working  over  the  Gondal  story  Emily  Bronte  was 
gradually  feeling  her  way  towards  a  full  expression  of  her  own 
experience  of  ‘the  strife  between  night  and  day,  between  the 
cool  and  gentle,  the  hot  and  vital’.  Once  she  had  grasped  the 
means  of  expression  ‘she  ceased  to  need  the  Gondal  pcc^le’,  yet 
the  moments  of  their  most  intense  experience  ‘were  regrouped 
and  out  of  the  regrouping  rose  Wuthering  Heights,  in  which 
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the  central  Gondal  people  themselves  were  reborn  .  .  .  ’  (p.  38). 

In  the  second  half  of  her  essay,  ‘The  transformation  of  the  i 
Gondal  people’,  Mrs.  Visick  discusses  Emily  Bronte’s  handling  of 
Catherine,  Edgar  and  HeathclifI  in  order  to  show  that  in  effect¬ 
ing  their  ‘transformation’  from  Gondal  to  Wuthering  Heights, 
Emily  Bronte  reveals  herself  as  a  master  of  the  novelist’s  craft. 
Mrs.  Visick’s  initial  grouping  of  the  poems  in  the  Gondal 
volume  represents  a  reading  of  the  Gondal  story  which  does 
not  differ  substantially  from  Miss  Ratchford’s.  The  central 
figure  is  Augusta  Geraldine  Almeda,  usually  referred  to  in 
Emily  Bronte’s  headings  as  A.G.A.  (for  Miss  Ratchford  the 
‘Rosina’  of  certain  poems  is  identical  with  A.G.A.,  for  Miss 
Hinkley  they  arc  different  characters;  but,  as  Mrs.  Visick  says, 
this  is  immaterial  here).  A.G.A.  has  four  lovers :  Lord 
Alexander  of  Elbe,  who  dies  early  in  the  story;  Julius  Bren- 
zaida,  the  conqueror  and  ruler  or  Gondal,  who  is  murdered 
and  for  whom  she  mourns  ‘through  fifteen  wild  Decembers’; 
Lord  .\lfrcd,  a  gentle  Linton-like  figure,  whom  she  deserts  for 
Julius  and  who  dies  in  exile  by  his  own  hand;  and  Fernando 
dc  Samara,  who  commits  suicide  for  her  and  whose  repining 
has  touches  of  Heathcliff.  A.G.A.  is  herself  murdered  by 
Douglas,  a  kind  of  Byronic  Cain,  and  after  her  death  ‘a  dark 
boy  is  rescued  from  some  kind  of  misery  by  a  fair  girl’,  much 
as  Cathy  rescues  Hareton  in  the  second-generation  story  in 
Wuthering  Heights.  Other  situations  include  a  relationship 
between  Julius  and  someone  called  Geraldine,  which  inspires 
a  song  about  the  wild,  stormy  moorlands  where  they  once  wan¬ 
dered  and  were  happy;  and  the  imprisonment  of  ‘A.  G.  Roch¬ 
elle’,  which  inspires  the  famous  ‘visionary’  stanzas  and  is  linked 
by  Mrs.  Visick  to  Hcathcliff’s  longing  for  the  invisible  world 
in  Chapter  XXXIII  of  Wuthering  Heights.  Emily  Bronte’s 
arrangement  of  the  poems  in  groups,  but  not  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence  of  the  narrative,  suggests  to  Mrs.  Visick  that 
in  1844  an  attempt  was  already  being  made  to  dissect  the  ; 
Gondal  story  and  even  to  regroup  the  episodes  ‘into  another 
story,  which  in  the  end  led  her  beyond  Gondal  to  the  novel’. 
Mrs.  Visick’s  argument  is  particularly  convincing  where  it 
turns  on  Emily  Bronte’s  reworking  of  the  ‘Lord  Alfred’  themes. 
Concentrating  on  six  poems — she  conflicts  with  Miss  Ratchford 
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in  her  interpretation  of  some  of  these — she  shows  how  Emily 
Bronte  gradually  heightens  the  emotional  situation  leading  to 
Lord  Alfred’s  betrayd  and  to  A.G.A.’s  union  with  Julius ;  the 
motivation  becomes  more  complex,  and  finally  there  emerges 
the  ‘moon’  and  ‘sun’  imagery  of  ‘Thou  standest  in  the  green¬ 
wood  now’,  which  anticipates  the  ‘moonbeam’  and  ‘lightning’, 
the  ‘frost’  and  ‘fire’,  of  Catherine’s  contrast  between  Heathcliff 
and  Edgar  in  Wuthering  Heights  (Chapter  IX).  With  this  de¬ 
velopment  Mrs.  Visick  associates  a  poem  in  the  non-Gondal 
manuscript  volume  addressed  to  the  stars  and  dated  1845.  In 
it  the  stars  and  the  night  are  called  on  for  refuge  from  the 
destructive  but  irresistible  sun  ‘which  does  not  warm  but  burn’. 
She  sees  this  poem  as  representing  an  intermediate  stage  be¬ 
tween  Emily  Bronte’s  attempt  to  express  a  sense  of  cosmic  strife 
through  the  clash  of  personalities — the  ‘moon  lover’  and  ‘sun 
lover’  of  the  Lord  Alfred  poems — and  her  final  achievement  in 
Wuthering  Heights ^  where  the  conflict  is  set  out  at  length. 
The  poem  is  not,  as  Miss  Ratchford  believes,  a  Gondal  mono¬ 
logue  :  Emily  Bronte  ‘no  longer  needs  to  wear  the  mask  of 
A.F.A.’,  she  no  longer  needs  any  of  the  Gondal  people,  because 
she  has  at  last  discovered  how  to  express  her  own  emotional 
complexity  in  poetry  without  their  help.  The  intense  emotions 
they  experienced  remain,  and  out  of  these  Wuthering  Heights 
develops.  The  ‘inmost  meaning’  of  Gondal  poems  and  Wuther¬ 
ing  Heights,  then, 

might  almost  be  called  a  mystic’s  vocation,  a  communion 
of  the  indivulual  being  with  vitality  itself  which  he  who 
has  once  ex^rienced  must  strive  to  regain  and  to  hold.  The 
tragedy  of  the  book  begins  when  Catherine  forsakes  this 
for  ordinary  love  (p.  41). 

Emily  Bronte’s  problem  is  to  realise  this  situation  in  terms  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  novel  form,  and  the  second  part  of  Mrs.  Visick’s 
essay  is  an  atetmpt  to  show  how  this  is  done.  As  she  sees  it, 
the  task  is  carried  out  almost  ‘at  the  cost  of  violating  the  accepted 
frontiers  of  the  form’.  Supporting  her  case  with  substantial 
quotations,  she  argues  that  the  three  principal  figures  of  the 
hrst-generation  story,  Catherine,  Edgar  and  Heathcliff,  arc 
fitted  more  or  less  successfully  into  a  normal  social  world. 


Catherine  derives  trom  A.G.A.,  but  she  is  a  more  complex  con¬ 
ception,  and  her  many  passionate  oud)ursts  operate  on  a  natural-  ^ 
istic  as  well  as  a  poetic  level.  Edgar,  evolved  from  Lord  Alfred,  I 
has  a  Gondalian  capacity  for  passionate  devotion,  but  he  is  less  I 
extraordinary  than  Heathclift  or  Catherine,  and  the  technique  I 
of  his  presentation  is  different — it  depends  much  more  on  iclio  * 
syncrasies  of  speech  or  gesture  (‘in  the  mature  George  Eliot  | 
manner’,  Mrs.  Visick  suggests).  The  difference  of  texture  ‘adds  ■ 
to  the  impression  we  have  of  Catherine  and  Heathcliff  blazing 
with  a  vitality  denied  to  the  other  characters’  (p.  6o).  Heath-  I 
cliff,  of  course,  presents  the  greatest  problem,  both  to  his  I 
creator  and  to  her  readers.  His  chief  Gondal  prototype  is  the  | 
Emperor  Julius,  the‘  sun  lover’,  but  he  also  has  certain  affinities  ■ 
with  A.G.A.’s  murderer,  the  mysterious  outcast  Douglas.  To  * 
fit  Heathcliff  into  her  novel,  Mrs.  Visick  believes,  Emily  Bronte 
deliberately  scaled  down  these  romantic  Byronic  associations.  | 
His  ‘crimes’  are  reduced  to  miserliness  and  greed :  he  becomes 
a  Victorian  landlord  squeezing  his  tenants  and  cheating  the  i 
rightful  heir  of  his  property.  His  ‘surface  character’  is  ade-  ^ 
quately  motivated:  he  is  a  foundling  who  loses  his  ‘one  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress’,  Catherine’s  friendship,  and  is  driven  by 
hate  and  insecurity  to  find  power  in  other  ways.  On  the  poetic  f 
level  he  is  simultaneously  ‘an  expression  of  that  inward  sense 
which  Emily  Bronte  called  “God  within  my  breast’’  ’,  and  an 
‘exile  from  peace’.  This  ambivalence  towards  the  experience 
of  ‘vitality’  Emily  Bronte  seeks  to  express  in  many  Gondal 
poems,  ‘and  in  Heathcliff  she  achieves  the  least  crude  and  ^ 
approximate  expression  possible  in  the  novel’.  The  gap  between 
the  ‘surface  character’  and  the  ‘inner  Heathcliff’  is  not  com-  | 
pletely  bridged — although  he  lives  intensely  for  us  in  his  inner 
life,  in  the  world  of  actuality  he  becomes  increasingly  a  ‘nerve- 
jerked  puppet’ — but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  novel.  Indeed, 
the  discipline  of  the  form,  with  its  demand  for  concreteness,  ^ 
was  necessary,  for  it  enabled  Emily  Bronte  to  embody  fully  ' 
what  had  occupied  her  imagination  tor  so  long.  i 

Much  of  what  Mrs.  Visick  says  in  her  short  study  is  con¬ 
vincing.  A  principal  regret  is  that  she  did  not  extend  the  scope 
of  her  investigation  to  include  more  of  the  poems  in  the  non-  | 
Gondal  manuscript — in  particular  ‘The  Philosopher’  and  the 
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SEE,  AND  BELIEVE 

Seeing  is  Believing.  Poems  by  Charles  Tomlinson.  Mc-Dowell, 
Obolensky.  ($3.00.) 

THIS  IS  Tomlinson’s  third  collection  of  poems,  but  the  first 
that  is  both  substantial  and  representative.  His  first,  published 

3uite  some  years  ago  by  the  Hand  &  Flower  Press,  contains,  as 
ley  say,  ‘prentice-work’,  promising,  intelligent  and  various, 
but  now  interesting  chiefly  because  it  shows  the  poet  casting 
about  for  the  style  he  wanted.  In  T he  Necklacey  fifteen  poems 
published  four  years  ago  by  the  Fantasy  Press,  the  style  has  been 
achieved  completely,  but  appears  a  specialized  instrument  for 
very  special  purposes.  Special,  and  limited.  Of  course.  But 
not  at  all  so  limited  as  people  thought.  The  proof  is  in  this 
collection,  where  what  is  recognisably  the  same  style  has  been 
adapted,  refined  and  elaborated  so  as  to  serve  a  much  wider 
range  of  experience — as  wide  a  range,  in  fact,  as  anyone  has  the 
right  to  demand  of  any  poets  except  the  greatest. 

The  word  which  the  reviewers  found  for  The  Necklace  was 
‘imagist’.  But  it  was  the  wrong  word,  as  Geoffrey  Strickland 
pointed  out  in  this  journal;  for  Tomlinson  had  entered  into  his 
landscapes  with  far  more  of  himself  than  an  Imagist  poet  could 
ever  afford  to  deploy.  What  he  aimed  at  and  achieved  was  a 
sensuous  apprehension  more  comprehensive  and  more  compre¬ 
hending  than  the  Imagist  programme,  bound  to  the  one  sense 
of  sight  and  the  one  stance  of  cool  observer,  could  allow  for. 
Tomlinson’s  attitude,  as  distinct  from  his  techniques,  was  far 
nearer  to  Lawrence’s  (in  a  poem  like  ‘Snake’)  than  to  Pound’s 
or  Hulme’s.  What  prompted  the  word  ‘imagist’  was  the  one 
thing  no  one  could  deny,  nowever  little  he  might  value  it :  the 
exquisitely  accurate  register  of  sense-impressions.  What  wasn’t 
realised  was  that  this  scrupulous  exactness  wasn’t  there  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  a  discipline  and  a  control;  controlling  an 
exceptionally  passionate  and  whole-hearted  response  to  the 
world,  to  a  world  that  bore  in,  not  just  on  the  five  senses,  but 
also  on  a  man’s  sentiments,  a  man’s  convictions.  The  American 
reviewers  seem,  some  of  them,  to  be  making  the  same  mistake 
with  this  collection. 
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But  for  heaven’s  sake  let’s  not  carp  at  the  Americans.  They 
have  published,  first  in  their  magazines  and  now  in  this  very 
elegant  book,  poems  which  (as  I  know)  have  for  years  been 
hawked  in  vain  round  the  British  magazines,  the  British  an¬ 
thologists  and  the  London  pubUshing  houses.  All  honour  to 
Miss  Erica  Marx  and  Mr.  Oscar  Mellor,  and  to  those  editors 
who  have  published  Tomlinson  in  British  magazines,  even  if 
they  did  choose  to  print  mostly  pieces  which  were  marginal  and 
untypical.  The  blunt  fact  remains:  that  The  Necklace  was 
unavoidably  a  slight  and  fugitive  publication,  and  that  other¬ 
wise  this  most  original  and  accomplished  of  all  our  post-war 
poets,  profoundly  English  as  he  is  in  his  attitudes  and  nowadays 
his  landscapes,  had  to  wait  for  a  transatlantic  critic,  Hugh 
Kenner,  to  discover  him;  for  transatlantic  magazines  to  publish 
him  in  bulk,  pay  him,  and  award  him  prizes;  and  for  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  publisher  to  bring  him  out  between  hard  covers.  Your 
withers,  of  course,  remain  unwrung.  Am  I  trying  to  pretend 
that  this  is  a  national  disgrace?  Nothing  less.  But  anyhow, 
the  case  is  no  special  one :  the  publication  of  this  volume  gives 
point  to  desultory  arguments  that  have  gone  on  for  some  time, 
about  whether  New  Provincial  isn’t  Old  Parochial,  whether  the 
glibly  cosmopolitan  is  any  worse  than  the  aggressively  insular. 
For  Tomlinson’s  models  are  largely  French  and  American;  that 
is,  he  refuses  to  join  the  silent  conspiracy  which  now  unites  all 
the  English  poets  from  Robert  Graves  down  to  Philip  Larkin, 
and  all  the  critics,  editors  and  publishers  too,  the  conspiracy  to 
pretend  that  Eliot  apd  Pound  never  happened.  Tomlinson  re¬ 
fuses  to  put  the  d^k  back,  to  pretend  that  after  Pound  and 
Eliot,  Marianne  Moore  and  Wallace  Stevens  have  written  in 
English,  the  English  poetic  tradition  remains  unaffected.  He 
refuses  to  honour  even  the  first  rule  of  the  club,  by  sheltering 
snugly  under  the  skirts  of  ‘the  genius  of  the  language’;  instead 
he  appears  to  believe,  as  Pound  and  Eliot  did  before  him,  that 
a  Valery  and  a  Mallarm^  change  the  landscape  of  poetry  in 
languages  other  than  their  own.  No  wonder  he  doesn’t  appeal 
to  our  Little  Englanders. 

This,  the  debt  to  the  French,  is  the  subject  of  the  elaborate 
tail-piece  to  this  volume,  an  eight-page  poem  in  six  parts  en¬ 
titled  ‘Antecedents’.  It  is  the  only  lineal  descendent  of  Pound’s 
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‘Maubcrlcy’,  and  worthy  of  that  great  original,  limited  only  as 
that  is  limited,  by  offending  against  Sidney’s  injunction  that 
the  poet  should  not  confound  himself  with  the  historian.  The 
hero  is  Jules  Laforgue,  introduced  in  the  second  section  after  a 
brilliant  capsulated  history  of  French  symbolism  as  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  the  whole  orches¬ 
trated  in  terms  of  two  arch-Romantic  images,  sunset  and  the  call 
of  a  horn,  conflated  in  a  series  of  synaesthetic  perceptions  like 
those  of  the  symbolists  themselves  (‘Slow  horn  pouring  through 
dusk  an  orange  twilight’).  After  Byron,  Tennyson,  Nietzsche, 
Wagner,  MalTarm^,  Baudelaire,  enter  Laforgue : 

We  had  our  laureates,  they 
Their  full  orchestra  and  its  various  music.  To  that 

On  an  ice-drift  Enter 

A  white  bear,  the  grand  Chancellor 

From  Analyse,  uncertain 

Of  whom  he  should  bow  to,  or  whether 

No  one  is  present.  It  started  with  Byron,  and 

Liszt,  says  Heine,  bowed  to  the  ladies.  But  Jules  .  . . 

Outside, 


De  la  musique  avant  toute  chose 
The  thin  horns  gone  glacial 
And  behind  blinds,  partitioning  Paris 
Into  the  rose-stained  mist. 

He  bows  to  the  looking-glass.  Sunsets. 

Will  Tomlinson  be  told  to  bear  his  learning  more  lightly  ?  But 
where  do  we  find  a  lighter  touch  than  in  the  elegant  fantasy 
(adapted  from  Laforgue  himself)  which  makes  of  the  blank 
white  page  and  the  blank  space  on  the  page  a  polar  bear  on  an 
icefloe?  Mallarme  said,  ‘L’armature  intellectuelle  du  po^me  k 
dissimule  et  tient — a  lieu — dans  I’espace  qui  isole  les  strophes 
et  parmi  le  blanc  du  papier :  significatif  silence  qu’il  n’est  pas 
moins  beau  de  composer  que  les  vers.’  If  this  is  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  things  said  about  the  art  of  poetry  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  how  can  we  maintain  that  a  professional  poet  should 
not  know  this,  or  that,  if  he  does,  he  should  conceal  the  fact? 
But  he  answers  such  objections  himself : 
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I  Our  innate 

Perspicacity  for  the  moderate 
Is  a  national  armory.  ‘I  have  not 
Read  him :  I  have  read  about  him’ : 

In  usum  delphini — for  the  use 
Of  the  common  man.  After  Nietzsche 
(Downwards)  Sartre,  after  whom 
Anouilh,  dauphin’s  delight.  And  thus 
Rimbaud  the  incendiary. 

Gamin  contemporary 

With  Gosse,  the  gentleman 

Arrived  late.  He  was  dressed 

In  the  skin  of  a  Welsh  lion,  or  the  lion 

Wore  his — for  the  light 

Was  dubious,  the  marsh  softening 

And  the  company,  willing  to  be  led 

IBack  to  the  forsaken  garden  by  a  route 
Unfamiliar — yet  as  it  wound 
Dimly  among  the  fetishes,  a  bewilderment 
Of  reminiscence.  The  force 
That  through  the  green  dark,  drove  them 
MufHed  dissatisfactions.  Last  light,  low  among  tempests 
Of  restless  brass.  Last  music 
For  the  sable  throne  (She  comes,  she  comes !) 

As  the  horns,  one  by  one 
Extinguish  under  the  wave 
Rising  into  the  Icycl  darkness.’ 

Except  for  the  strident  and  typically  Poundian  pun  (‘delphini’/ 
‘dauphin’s’),  this  is  more  Eliotic  than  Poundian,  in  the  inter¬ 
larded  quotations  of  course,  but  more  importantly  in  the  Mallar- 
mcan  syntax  which  acts  out,  for  instance,  the  anachronism  of 
Thomas  playing  in  1940  the  Rimbaud  game  for  which  the  right 
time  was  1870: 

And  thus 

I  Rimbaud  the  incendiary, 

1  Gamin  contemporary 

'  I  With  Gosse,  the  gentleman 

I  Arrived  late. 
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This  is  wit  that  is  something  better  than  deprecating,  because  I 
this  is  a  poet  with  something  better  to  write  about  than  himself.  I 
Laforgue  had  nothing  better — ‘He  bows  to  the  looking-glass’; 
and  so  ‘Antecedents’  is,  as  the  title  says,  at  once  ‘A  homage  and 
a  valediction’.  Tomlinson  is  a  post-symbolist  poet,  not  a  sym¬ 
bolist  absurdly  belated.  And  he  is  not  going  to  make  the  mis¬ 
take  he  diagnoses  in  Thomas,  of  playing  Laforgue  as  Thomas 
played  Rimbaud,  a  half-century  too  late. 

How  to  utilise  the  Symbolist  disciplines  and  procedures 
while  escaping  from  the  Symbolists’  solipsistic  trap — this  is 
spelled  out  in  the  last  section  of  ‘Antecedents’,  as  well  as  at 
other  points.  But  Tomlinson’s  style  (and  I  don’t  mean  the 
specially  contrived  style  of  ‘Antecedents’)  does  better  than  spell 
out  the  answer;  it  exhibits  it  in  living  action.  For  the  style 
which  Tomlinson  discovered  in  The  Necl^lace  and  has  here 
developed  so  flexibly  is  not  Just  a  way  of  writing,  not  at  all  a 
way  of  writing  in  any  sense  that  is  not  also  a  way  of  perceiving, 
a  way  of  responding.  Central  to  this  style  of  perceiving  is  a 
symbolist  idea  generally  known  to  us  only  in  the  rather  special 
version  that  Eliot  gave  of  it  when  he  spoke  of  the  objective 
correlative.  It  is  the  idea  that  an  arrangement  of  objects  or 
events  in  the  apparently  external  world  may  so  correspond  to  a 
pattern  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  mind,  that  the  latter 
may  be  expressed  and  defined  in  terms  of  the  former.  It  is 
against  the  background  of  this  conviction  that  Tomlinson  can 
speak  (as,  to  be  sure,  others  have  spoken)  of  ‘a  certain  mental  k 
climate’,  of  ‘the  moral  landscape  of  my  poetry  in  general’.  | 
These  are  something  better  than  metaphors  or,  if  they  are  meta¬ 
phors,  these  metaphors  underpin  everything  Tomlinson  writes.  | 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  idea  as  just  outlined  permits  of  a  | 
two-way  traffic  between  the  poet’s  mind  and  the  world :  he  I 
may  proceed  from  himself  outward,  starting  with  a  state  of  \ 
feeling  in  himself  and  seeking  an  objective  correlative  for  it;  | 
or  he  may  start  with  perceptions  of  the  objective  world,  and  | 
move  inward  to  find  a  subjective  correlative  for  them  in  a  state  j 
of  feeling  he  induces  or  imagines.  Symbolist  poetry  character-  5 
istically  seems  to  have  run  the  traffic  all  the  first  way,  to  the  point  j 
indeed  at  which  the  reality  of  the  supposedly  objective  world,  | 
as  anything  but  a  phantasmal  reflection  of  the  subjective,  be- 
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comes  highly  questionable.  Tomlinson  too  may  run  the  traffic 
this  way,  as  when  he  answers  Amis’s  notorious  ‘Nobody  wants 
any  more  poems  about  foreign  cities’,  by  conjuring  up  cities 
imagined  so  as  to  correspond  to  states  of  mind : 

Nor  forgetting  Ko-jen,  that 
Musical  city  (it  has 
Few  buildings  and  annexes 
Space  by  combating  silence). 

There  is  Fiordiligi,  its  sun-changes 
Against  walls  of  transparent  stone 
Unsettling  all  preconception — a  city 
For  architects  (they  arc  taught 
By  casting  their  nets 
Into  those  moving  shoals);  .  .  . 

But  far  more  characteristically  (and  specifically  so  as  to  escape 
the  Symbolist  vertigo  about  whether  the  objective  exists),  Tom¬ 
linson  runs  the  traffic  the  other  way,  insisting  upon  the  irre¬ 
ducible  Otherness  of  the  non-human  world,  its  Presence  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  present,. its  being  bodied  against  the  senses,  as 
the  irreplaceable  first  principle  of  all  sanity  and  all  morality. 
Of  many  statements  of  this  (for  it  is  after  all  what  gives  the  book 
its  title),  I  take  ‘C^anne  at  Aix’ : 

And  the  mountain :  each  day 
Immobile  like  fruit.  Unlike,  also 
— Because  irreducible,  because 
Neither  a  component  of  the  delicious 
And  therefore  questionable. 

Nor  distracted  (as  the  sitter) 

By  his  own  pose  and,  therefore. 

Doubly  to  be  questioned:  it  is  not 
Posed.  It  is.  Untaught 
Unalterable,  a  stone  bridgehead 
To  that  which  is  tangible 
Because  unfclt  before.  There 
In  its  weathered  weight 
Its  silence  silences,  a  presence 
Which  docs  not  present  itself. 
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Some  objections  may  here  be  anticipated,  and  a  concession 
made  at  no  cost  (which  is  that,  yes,  there  are  about  five  un¬ 
successful  poems  here,  out  of  thirty-five).  It  will  be  objected 
that  the  poems  are  inhuman,  that  tney  never  deal  with  people, 
human  relations,  human  sentiments.  In  fact,  the  great  advance 
on  The  Nect^lace  is  precisely  here,  in  commenting  (but  by  im¬ 
plication,  always  by  implication  from  arrangements  of  sense- 
perceptions)  on  the  life  of  man  in  history,  especially  on  his 
communal  life  as  registered  by  his  buildings,  by  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  tools,  by  the  landscapes  he  has  modified.  Secondly, 
it  appears  that  the  readers  have  difficulty  with  Tomlinson’s 
metres.  Like  most  of  Eliot  (and  how  much  else  ?),  the  metre  is  on 
the  uncertain  borderline  between  vers  litre  and  loose  (basically 
four-stress)  accentual  verse.  For  my  part,  I  am  sure  that  to  count 
syllables  as  well  as  stresses  is  to  have  an  instrument  more  deli-  j 
cate  and  various.  But  it  is  disingenuous  to  object  to  Tomlin¬ 
son’s  metre  while  accepting  Hopkins  and  Eliot  —  he  is  less 
emphatically  muscle-bound  than  the  one,  more  alert  and  vigor¬ 
ous  than  the  other.  The  stops  and  starts  of  syntax  play  over 
against,  and  so  tauten,  the  runs  and  pauses  of  rhythm;  and 
there  is  a  Hopkinsian  (but  again  less  emphatic  and  so  more 
flexible)  richness  of  orchestration  in  internal  echoes  and  half¬ 
echoes  of  consonance  and  assonance,  lacing  clauses  and  lines 
together. 

When  I  turn  from  these  poems  to  work  by  highly  and  justly 
commended  writers,  such  as  R.  S.  Thomas,  say,  or  even  Edwin 
Muir,  what  dismays  me  about  these  is  a  pervasive  slackness— 
not  in  perception  nor  in  seriousness  (for  both  are  commonly 
as  honest  and  truthful  as  Tomlinson  is),  but  simply  in  artistic 
ambition.  In  their  hands  the  medium  is  used  scrupulously  and 
well,  to  gcxxl  and  important  ends;  but  it  is  not  wrought  up  to 
its  highest  pitch.  They  do  not  say  a  thing  once  and  for  all, 
then  move  on  fast  to  another  thing.  Their  expressions  could 
be,  not  more  true,  but  more  forcibly,  more  brilliantly  and  com¬ 
pactly  true.  What  people  don’t  realise  is  that  in  poetry  there 
can  be  no  question  of  choosing  between  the  thing  well  done  and 
the  thing  done  consummately,  conclusively.  The  art  imposes 
its  own  laws :  it  demands  to  be  pushed  to  the  extreme,  to  be 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  it  is  capable  of.  There  arc 
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degrees  of  meritorious  performance,  certainly,  but  there  can  be 
no  question — not  for  the  poet  nor  for  the  responsible  reader — 
of  preferring  the  less  degree  to  the  greater,  as  one  may  prefer 
weak  tea  to  strong.  Thus  it  is  nonsense  to  say  of  Tomlinson, 
as  some  have  said,  that  of  course  his  diction  and  his  music  are 
choice  and  distinguished  beyond  the  reach  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  but  nevertheless  a  coarser  music  may  be  better,  a  dic¬ 
tion  more  vulgar  may  be  more  vigorous  and  so  more  valuable. 
The  muse  is  not  to  be  fooled,  and  vigour  bought  at  that  cost 
will  be  soon  exhausted  As  an  art,  poetry  cannot  juggle  with 
its  own  hierarchies.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  it  cannot  stand 
still;  why  a  poet  who  writes  as  if  Pound  and  Mallarmc  had 
never  written  may  have  merit,  certainly,  but  other  things  being 
equal  he  can  never  have  equal  merit  with  a  poet  whose  writing 
acknowledges  the  heights  to  which  the  art  was  wrought  at 
those  hands.  This  book,  I  am  sure,  is  a  landmark.  What  a  pity 
it  should  mark  a  new  peak  in  the  obtuseness  of  the  English  to 
their  own  poets,  as  well  as  a  new  height  gained  in  the  long 
struggle  back  to  English  poetry  considered  by  the  poet  as  a 
way  of  spiritual  knowledge. 

Donald  Davie 

St.  Catharine's  College, 

Cambridge 
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IF  THOMAS  Finkcnstacdt  {Essays  in  Criticism  ^  October  1958) 
wants  to  extract  from  me  the  confession  that  I  had  not  read 
C.  Archer  on  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  I  shall  oblige  him.  1  hope 
to  remedy  the  omission  one  day,  meanwhile  I  am  relieved  by 
the  information  that  Mr.  Archer  came  to  different  conclusions. 

Dr.  Finkenstaedt  declares  that  it  is  dangerous  ‘to  make  state¬ 
ments  about  the  emotional  value  of  you  and  thou  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets  without  reference  to  Elizabethan  prose  usage’. 
Naturally,  I  had  borne  this  in  mind,  but  had  contemplated 
examples  rather  nearer  the  temporal  mark  than  his  two  ex¬ 
amples  from  non-literary  texts,  dated  c.  1530  and  1663  respec¬ 
tively.  If  it  should  seem  that  I  have  pondered  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  thou  and  you  more  attentively  than  Dr.  Finkenstaedt  has, 
and  that  Dr.  Finkenstaedt  has  pondered — in  the  course  of  his 
collection  of  material  from  non-literary  sources — the  pronouns 
of  a  certain  Colonel  Turner  more  attentively  than  I  have,  I  shall 
not  be  discontent. 

It  is  precisely  my  belief  that  poets  do  or,  at  least,  can  use  a 
language  in  a  way  other  than  the  way  it  is  used  by  writers  or 
speakers  of  prose.  Poets  use  language  differently  because  they 
apprehend  it  differently,  and  because  language  includes  those 
special  instruments  for  defining  human  relations — personal  pro¬ 
nouns — it  follows  that  these  are,  or  can  be,  apprehended  and 
used  in  a  poetic  way. 

Not  that  there  is  a  single  poetic  way  of  using  personal  pro¬ 
nouns,  or  any  other  component  of  language,  or  a  single  non- 
poetic  way.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  be  so  painfully  simple,  but  it 
seems  necessary  to  recall  Dr.  Finkenstaedt  to  the  indisputable 
truth  that  ‘each  existence  has  its  own  idiom’.  In  fact,  if  we  look 
at  the  poetry  of  one  period,  we  find  that  the  personal  pronouns 
thou  and  you  were  used  by  Shakespeare,  Donne  and  Tourneur 
each  in  his  highly  individual,  though  poetic,  way.  Since  Dr. 
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Finkcnstacdt  finds  ‘the  growing  tendency  to  ignore  the  vast 
secondary  literature  which  “unfortunately”  exists  on  most  sub¬ 
jects  . . .  simply  deplorable’,  he  might  welcome  the  information 
that  he  would  find  the  argument  for  this  statement  fully  set  out 
in  several  chapters  in  my  Voets’  Grammar:  Person,  Time  and 

Mood  in  Poetry.  u 

^  Francis  Berry 

Sheffield  University 


SUBMERGED  METAPHOR  IN  POPE 

MR.  MAX  BLUESTONE’S  recent  essay,  ‘The  Suppressed 
Metaphor  in  Pope’,  seems  to  me  to  offer  vast  over-simplifications 
of  the  problems  he  discusses  and  to  have  done  a  great  dis¬ 
service  to  Pope’s  poetry.  In  so  far  as  the  essay  asserts  a  distinction 
between  metaphysical  and  Popcan  verse,  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Bluestonc :  one  can  only  wonder  why  (especially  after 
Maynard  Mack’s  essay,  ‘Wit  and  Poetry  and  Pope :  Some  Ob¬ 
servations  on  His  Imagery’)  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  the 
assertion  at  this  time.  In  so  far  as  the  essay  defines  Popcan 
poetic  procedure,  or  offers  a  reading  of  Pope’s  verse,  however, 
there  is  plenty  of  reason  to  quarrel.  Mr.  Bluestonc  moves  in  his 
essay  from  a  discussion  of  suppressed  metaphor  (which  he  finds 
in  Pope  to  tend  towards  the  ‘otiose’,  or  merely  ornamental)  to 
a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  related  images  of  a  Pope  poem 
occur  in  ‘discrete  locations’.  He  avowedly  did  not  wish  his 
discussion  of  these  matters  to  be  a  disservice  to  Pope,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  clearly  is  a  disservice. 

In  his  disaission  of  11.  305-36  of  An  Essay  on  Criticism,  Mr. 
Bluestone  points  out,  as  is  certainly  true,  that  the  imagery  of 
dress  in  the  passage  enables  Pope  to  reinforce  his  meaning  ‘with 
a  pun  in  "r«//abTc”  ’.  But  then  he  goes  on :  ‘Pope  means  to 
say  that  language  should  be  appropriate  in  general;  in  meta¬ 
phor,  the  suit  as  clothing  is  preferable  to  “regal  purple”.’  In 
the  first  place,  the  second  clause  of  this  statement  seems  to  be  a 
patent  contradiction  of  the  first  clause.  Pope  did  mean  that 
language  and  imagery  should  be  appropriate  to  subject  matter, 
and  therefore  it  is  nonsense  to  go  on  to  say  that  he  preferred 
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the  use  of  some  kind  of  conventional  poetic  blue  serge  and 
sought  to  avoid  ‘regal  purple’.  Pope  asserts  in  the  passage  no 
preference  of  the  kind  Mr.  Bluestone  describes :  he  rather  asserts 
that,  in  metaphor,  either  the  ‘suit’  or  the  ‘regal  purple’  may  be 
used,  depending  on  the  occasion.  Pope  in  no  sense  implies  a 
taste  for  the  colourless  metaphor  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Blue- 
stone,  and  he  is  willing  enough,  if  the  occasion  demands  the 
incongruity,  to  put  even  his  ‘clowns’  in  regal  purple;  i.e.  when 
‘Old  Edward’s  Armour  beams  on  Cibber’s  breast’. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Bluestone  finds  that  the  dress  metaphor  in 
this  whole  passage  is  not  only  suppressed  (by  abstract  diction, 
syntactical  ingenuity,  etc.),  but  that  it  becomes  ‘otiose’.  How 
this  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  image  is 
utterly  obvious  over  the  space  of  30  lines,  and  clearly  reveals 
itself  through  a  host  of  concrete  particulars,  is  simply  not  clear. 
The  imagery  is  muted  by  the  devices  Mr.  Bluestone  mentions 
(and  which  Mack  mentioned  long  before  him),  but  it  is  not 
suppressed  and  it  never  becomes  otiose.  The  imagery  not  only 
reinforces  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  lends  it  much  of  its 
sparkle  and  vitality.  The  whole  passage  is  followed  by  the  long 
paragraph  in  which  Pope  exemplifies  in  his  own  verse  the  faults 
(expletives,  open  syllables,  etc.)  or  virtues  (the  sound  that  echoes 
the  sense,  functional  meter,  etc.)  he  is  discussing.  It  would 
seem  clear  that  the  Essay  on  Criticism  is  here  offering  the  reader 
another  of  its  several  such  ‘exemplifications’ :  Pope  not  only 
gives  the  reader  an  extended  conceit  (non-metaphyscial,  to  be 
sure)  on  ‘dress’  which  exemplifies,  in  highly  ironic  and  amusing 
fashion,  the  kind  of  ‘dressing’  some  readers  value  too  highly, 
but  also  he  states,  through  the  imagery,  his  own  notions  about 
propriety  of  language  and  subject.  One  simply  can’t  accept  Mr. 
Bluestone’s  mere  word  for  it  that  the  imagery  here  is  otiose. 

Mr.  Bluestone  refers  to  Wellek  and  Warren  for  his  use  of 
the  term  ‘otiose’.  As  their  examples  of  otiose  imagery  in  Pope 
these  authcM-s  offer  two  specimens,  one  of  which  is  the  line  from 
Windsor  Forest,  ‘Here  blushing  Flora  paints  th’  cnamcl’d 
Ground’.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  Mack’s 
discussion  of  the  words  ‘blushing’,  ‘paints’,  ‘enamel’d’,  and 
‘Ground’.  One  can  only  refer  Mr.  Bluestone  to  Mack’s  essay, 
‘On  Reading  Pope’,  in  College  English,  Vol.  VII,  or  perhaps 
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merely  refer  to  the  meaning  of  ‘ground’  as  the  prepared  surface 
on  which  a  painter  works. 

It  hardly  seems  worthwhile  to  comment  on  Mr.  Bluestone’s 
reading  of  11.  171-4  and  11.  301-303  of  An  Essay  on  Criticism. 
They  hardly  support  his  conclusion  that  Pope  is  ‘more  interested 
in  statement  than  in  the  dress  of  statement’  and  that  he  sees 
metaphor  as  being  essentially  ornamental.  In  this  early  poem 
(published  when  he  was  only  23,  and  written  over  a  period  of 
years  prior  to  1711)  Pope  is  struggling  with  a  critical  problem 
that  readily  betrays  a  speaker  into  a  kind  of  apparent  dualism 
of  language  and  subject  (a  dualism  into  which  even  our  modern 
term  ‘objective  correlative’  leads).  It  is  hardly  fair,  and  certainly 
not  wise,  to  apply  too  literally  and  rigorously  to  his  own  poetic 
practice  the  metaphoric  terms  in  which  the  young  Pope  sought 
to  formulate  a  relationship  which  has  often  defied  the  critical 
subdety  of  more  mature  and  sophisticated  critics.  One  can  only 
suggest  that  Mr.  Bluestone  read  again  E.  N.  Hooker’s  essay, 
‘Pope  on  Wit:  The  Essay  on  Criticism\  and  reflect  again  on 
Hooker’s  discussion  of  the  word  ‘propriety’  as  it  applies  to 
Pope’s  conception  of  the  relationship  between  thoughts,  words, 
and  subject. 

From  An  Essay  on  Criticism y  Mr.  Bluestone  turns  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Epilogue  to  the  Satires^  Dialogue  II,  and  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  discrete  positions  of  the  images 
in  the  poem  tend  ‘to  force  the  metaphor  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  poem’.  Here  again,  after  his  clear  revelation  of  how  per¬ 
vasive  the  influence  of  the  metaphor  is,  the  assertion  seems 
simply  unacceptable.  He  suggests  that  what  ‘most  often  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  suppression  of  me  figurative  antithesis  [between 
“the  victims  of  satire  as  fouling-anohefouled-animal-insect  and 
satire  as  bird-of-prey”]  is  the  occurrence  of  images  of  defecation 
and  besmirching  in  both  the  avian  world  and  the  bestial  world. 
The  victim  vents  and  bedrops  (183,  164);  Satire  drenches  and 
souses  (41,  15)’.  Mr.  Bluestone  wants  a  clear-cut  distinction 
between  the  Satirist  as  pure  and  purifying  bird  of  prey  and  the 
victim  as  Westphalian  hog  and  foul  and  befouling  beast.  He 
says :  ‘The  failure  to  provide  such  a  consistent  contrast  suggests 
that  Pope  is  unconcerned  with  poetic  argument  through  meta¬ 
phorical  truth*.  Now  Mr.  Bluestone,  if  I  read  him  fairly, 
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attributes  foulness  of  method  to  the  Satirist  mainly  on  the  basis 
of  the  words  ‘sowze’  and  ‘Drench’  in  lines  15  and  41.  But  if 
Mr.  Bluestone  had  read  more  closely,  he  would  have  noted  that 
these  words  apply  to  kinds  of  satire  (the  kind  which  lashes  all 
men  of  one  estate  indiscriminately,  1.  15,  and  the  kind  which 
seeks  out  a  petty  victim  of  the  lowest  social  class  rather  than  one 
who  sells  a  court  or  country,!. 41)  which  Pope  specifically  repudi¬ 
ates  in  the  poem.  Throughout  the  poem  Pope  shows  the  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  ‘sacred  weapon’  entrusted  to  his 
hands,  and  Mr.  Bluestone  simply  cannot  use  the  terms  ‘souse’ 
and  ‘drench’  for  the  purposes  of  lus  argument.  The  other  images 
(except  for  the  one  in  1. 189,  which  hardly  seems  crucial)  support 
his  idea  of  what  he  would  like  the  poem  ideally  to  be :  he  has 
what  he  wants  but  doesn’t  know  it,  and  one  can,  if  one  wants 
to,  prove  on  Mr.  Bluestone’s  own  terms  that  Pope  is  concerned 
with  poetic  argument  through  metaphoric  truA.  Ultimately, 
and  especially  in  other  poems  (the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
for  example),  one  simply  doesn’t  find  or  want  the  clean  distinc¬ 
tion  between  satirist  and  victim  which  Mr.  Bluestone  desires. 
Pope  often  makes  us  aware  of  his  own  sense  of  contamination 
and  infection :  stung  and  bitten  by  his  enemies,  he  sees  himself 
as  goaded  into  a  retaliation  which  is  in  some  sense  the  sign  of 
the  sickness  he  shares  with  his  age  and  with  the  enemies  it 
brought  him.  There  is  a  deeper  truth,  a  finer  sensitivity,  and  a 
more  acute  self-awareness  in  Pope’s  usual  poetic  argument  than 
Mr.  Bluestone’s  clear  and  distinct  ideas  would  apprise  us  of. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  metaphor  in  Pope  is  often  muted  and 
submerged.  It  is  not  suppressed,  however,  and  it  is  seldom 
otiose.  It  frequently  lies  just  beneath  the  surface,  ready  to  offer 
a  new  dimension  to  the  reader,  and  ready  also  to  trap  or  betray 
the  incautious  reader.  As  an  example  of  how  muted  a  Popean 
metaphor  can  be,  one  can  c\x.e  An  Essay  on  Criticism^  11.  510-15 : 

Of  old,  those  met  Rewards  who  cou’d  excel. 

And  such  were  Prais’d  who  but  endeavour’d  well : 

Tho’  Triumphs  were  to  Gen’rals  only  due. 

Crowns  were  reserv’d  to  grace  the  Soldiers  too. 

Now,  they  who  reach  Parnassus’  lofty  Crown, 

Employ  their  Pains  to  spurn  some  others  down  .  .  . 
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'Triumphs'  in  1.  512  is  obvious,  but  the  'Crowns'  in  1.  513  must 
have  been  only  vaguely  apprehended  by  many  readers.  Pope 
has  in  mind  the  specific  crowns,  corona  muralis  or  corona 
citfica,  awarded  to  the  common  Roman  soldier  who  was  the  Arst 
to  storm  an  enemy  wall  or  who  saved  a  comrade’s  life  in  battle. 
Once  the  particular  allusion  is  clear,  the  entire  passage  is  vividly 
illuminated:  the  ‘crown’  image  becomes  tremendously  ironic 
when  applied  to  the  activities  of  those  who  storm  the  heights  of 
Parnassus.  The  image  is  submerged,  but  it  is  not  ‘suppressed’, 
nor  is  it  ‘otiose’. 

Again,  though  related  images  in  a  Pope  poem  may  occur  in 
scattered  positions,  and  though  some  may  be  present  only  for 
local  effect,  most  of  Pope’s  poems  have  a  unity  of  conception 
and  organisation  which  absorbs,  though  it  never  suppresses, 
these  discrete  instances  of  imagery.  It  may  be  the  mythiod  view 
of  human  history,  the  pattern  of  fall  and  restoration,  which 
informs  the  Essay  on  Criticism  y  or  it  may  be  the  mythical  in¬ 
version  of  divinity  which  informs  the  Dunciad.  In  any  case, 
there  is  no  poetry  of  Pope  which  can  be  used  to  suggest  that 
he  sees  metaphor  ‘essentially  as  ornament’,  or  that  he  ‘is  uncon¬ 
cerned  with  poetic  argument  through  metaphoric  truth’. 

Aubrey  Williams 

University  of  Florida 


THE  MODE  OF  THE  NOVEL 
I 

MR.  MARK  ROBERTS,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Ian  Watt’s  The 
Rise  of  the  Novel,  urges  that  ‘the  novel  as  we  know  it  differs 
essentially  from  other  forms  of  Actional  narrative’  by  its  ‘im¬ 
mediacy  of  presentation’.  That  immediacy  of  presentation  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  novel,  I  am  prepared  to  believe,  and  I 
And  the  claim  that  this  distinguishes  it  essentially  from  other 
narrative  modes  interesting;  but  the  fact  that  I  can  think  of 
at  least  one  exception — that  is,  of  a  narrative  which,  not  being 
a  novel,  yet  possesses  this  characteristic — makes  me  doubt  its 
validity.  My  special  Acid  of  interest  is  Elizabethan  poetry.  I 
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find  an  ‘immediacy  of  presentation’  in  The  Faerie  Queene  very 
similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Roberts.  ‘The  book  starts  with¬ 
out  jireamble,’  he  says,  in  reference  to  L.  H.  Myers’s  Strange 
Glory f  the  opening  paragraphs  of  which  he  has  quoted.  The 
Faerie  Queene  certainly  starts  with  a  prologue  in  which  the  poet 
as  poet  takes  a  bow  (this  is  merely  the  equivalent  of  a  novelist’s 
preface),  but  in  the  actual  narrative  Spenser  too  ‘thrusteth  into 
the  middest,  even  where  it  most  concerneth  him’ : 

A  Gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine  .  .  . 

Here  too  the  past  tense  ‘has  in  fact  a  present  force’;  this  is  made 
more  obvious  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  past  continuous  instead 
of  a  simple  past,  although  we  move  into  the  simple  past  im¬ 
mediately.  Facts  about  Spenser’s  characters  are  also  given,  not 
as  information,  but  as  inference : 

Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had  .  .  . 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag. 

That  lasie  seemd  in  being  euer  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag  i 

Of  needments  at  his  back.  ! 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  equivalent  of  Myers’s  taxi-driver  to  ’ 
transmit  these  impressions  to  us,  but  they  are  the  impressions  | 
of  the  poet,  functioning  as  ‘disembodied  running  commentator’, 
a  role  which  Mr.  Roberts  apparently  sees  as  peculiarly  the  novel-  | 
ist’s.  It  is  also  true  that  the  thrusting  ‘in  medias  res’  which  the 
theorists  of  epic  insisted  upon  is  not  the  same  thing  as  ‘immedi-  j 
acy  of  presentation’,  since  it  relates  to  the  arrangement  of  :| 
material  rather  than  to  the  manner  of  its  presentation;  never-  ; 
theless  it  did,  in  Spenser’s  case,  have  the  effect  of  securing  that 
immediacy.  Milton,  by  contrast,  works  himself  into  his  story  i 
very  slowly,  even  allowing  for  his  ‘invocation-preamble’,  and 
the  lines  beginning  ‘Say  mst,  for  Heav’n  hides  nothing  from 
thy  view’  indicate  that  he  is  in  fact  a  reporter  (or,  more  strictly,  | 
a  secretary  to  the  true  reporter,  the  Muse),  first  surveying  the  | 
completed  action  and  then  proceeding  to  analyse  it.  Mr.  Roberts 
comments  further  on  the  passage  from  Myers,  ‘one  wants  to  say  * 
that  this  is  not  an  “authentic  report"  of  experience,  but  a  nar-  , 
rative  which  attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  he  the  experience  | 
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itself’.  We  may  set  beside  this  Professor  C.  S.  Lewis’s  statement 
concerning  The  Faerie  Queene^  one  with  which  I  hope  all 
Spenser-addicts  agree,  ‘The  things  we  read  about  in  it  are  not 
like  hfe,  but  the  experience  of  reading  it  is  like  living’  (Jhe 
Allegory  of  Lave  (1953  cd.),  p.  358).  Since  Mr.  Roberts  is  ques¬ 
tioning  Mr.  Watt’s  idea  that  the  essence  of  the  novel  lies  in  its 
formal  realism,  which  he  suspects  is  ‘very  much  the  old  familiar 
realism  that  the  emergent  novel  has  always  been  supposed  to 
exhibit’,  and  since  moreover  his  own  theory,  being  a  generalisa¬ 
tion,  may  be  assumed  to  apply  to  a  work  like  Ivanhoe^  which 
like  The  Faerie  Queene  treats  of  ‘knights  and  ladies  gentle 
deeds’,  or  to,  say,  the  fantasies  of  Kafka,  I  take  it  that  it  is  not 
the  writer’s  material  that  he  is  concerned  with,  so  that  the  fact 
that  the  persons,  places,  and  events  in  Spenser’s  story  are  not 
themselves  like  life  does  not  invalidate  the  parallel  that  I  am 
drawing.  The  curious  thing  about  Spenser’s  world  is  that  it  is 
at  once  separate  and  immediate.  In  the  witch-ball  of  the  poet’s 
imagination,  the  snow  appears  to  be  really  falling,  and  like 
Alice  we  both  look  into  and  go  through  the  looking-glass. 
There  is  certainly  something  of  the  arrested  action  of  a  painting 
about  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Una,  as  they  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poem.  Recollected,  they  seem  to  be  ‘still  and 
still  moving’  perpetually  in  one  place;  read  about,  however, 
they  move  forward  on  their  journey  and  we  with  them.  The 
old-fashioned  view  of  Spenser,  which  saw  him  as  merely  a 
painter  of  pictures,  ignored  his  narrative  art.  In  illustration  of 
his  immediacy,  one  could  cite  the  unending  and  varied  move¬ 
ment  of  his  story,  and  his  different  ways  of  achieving  this  (his 
handling  of  time  would  come  in  here — even  the  familiar  ‘eft- 
soones’  is  significant,  affording  a  handy  means  of  transition. 
One  example  that  would  have  to  be  stressed  would  be  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  Malbecco  into  the  personification  of  jealousy 
before  our  very  eyes  (III.x).  Changes  of  tense  play  an  important 
part  in  this);  his  readiness  to  let  his  characters’  appearances 
speak  for  themselves,  without  any  explicit  directing  of  our  judg¬ 
ment,  of  the  kind  that  Milton  indulges  in — for  example.  Archi¬ 
mago  and  Duessa  arc  presented  as  they  appeared  to  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  (the  phrase  ‘the  seeming  simple  maid’  hints  at 
Ducssa’s  duplicity,  but  comes  late  in  the  description,  and  no 
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more  is  said — for  the  time  being);  and,  most  relevant  of  all, 
perhaps,  to  Mr.  Roberts’s  thesis,  his  presentation  of  scenes  and 
actions  through  the  eyes  of  personages  in  his  story — Hellenore’s 
prostitution  to  the  satyrs  as  witnessed  by  her  husband,  Malbccco 
(III.X.48);  Sir  Calepine  coming  upon  his  lady-love  Serena  as  she 
is  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  savages,  and  seeing  ‘by  th’  vneertaine 
glims  of  the  starry  night’  only  ‘a  woman’  whom  he  does  not 
recognise  (VI.viii.48).  instantly  in  Spenser  we  find  this  oblique 
presentation,  actions  given  a  special  perspective  by  being  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  characters,  and  often,  also,  ! 
acquiring  a  psychological  significance  thereby. 

I  have  concentrated  upon  Spenser  because  he  seems  to  do  so 
completely  the  things  that  Mr.  Roberts  claims  only  the  novel 
docs.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  am  worried  by  his  whole  argu¬ 
ment,  and  cannot  see  clearly  the  distinction  that  he  is  making, 
even  in  comparison  with  narratives  more  obviously  reported 
than  Spenser’s.  He  speaks  of  the  novelist’s  past  tense  having  a 
present  force:  docs  this  differ  essentially  from  the  ‘historic 
present’  into  which  narrative  poets  (Milton,  for  example)  are 
accustomed  to  fall?  And  is  not  ‘immediacy  of  presentation’ 
always  available  to  the  narrative  poet,  and  likely  to  be  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  parts  of  his  poem, 
even  if  he  docs  not  use  it  habitually?  Surely  this  immediacy 
docs  not  necessarily  depend  upon  fullness  of  detail.  The  action 
of  Troilus  and  Crifeyde,  particularly  the  last  three  books,  seems 
to  me  to  have  as  much  immediacy  as  any  novel  that  I  can  recall. 
A  good  deal  of  this  is  created  by  the  significance  rather  than  the 
fullness  of  the  detail : 

And  thorugh  his  palcys,  with  a  swollen  herte. 

To  chambre  he  wente;  of  no-thing  took  he  hede, 

Nc  noon  to  him  dar  speke  a  word  for  dredc. 

(V.  201-3) 

This  tells  me  all  that  I  need  to  know:  I  enter  into  Troilus’s 
feelings  as  if  I  were  there.  I  am  reminded  of  Lessing’s  remark 
about  the  poet’s  desire  ‘to  make  the  ideas  awakened  by  him 
within  us  living  things,  so  that  for  the  moment  we  realise  the 
true  sensuous  impressions  of  the  objects  he  describes’  {Laocoon, 
Everyman  edition,  p.  61);  or  of  Dryden’s  praise  of  Shakespeare : 
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‘When  he  describes  anything,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it 
too.’  The  fact  that  the  poet,  narrative  or  otherwise,  can  achieve 
this  immediacy  so  quickly  and  economically  suggests  to  me  that 
Mr.  Roberts’s  thesis  requires  a  different  emphasis,  and  that  it  is 
the  securing  of  immediacy  of  presentation  tlirough  the  piling 
up  of  detail,  in  contrast  with  the  poet’s  more  purely  suggestive 
and  therefore  more  generalised  approach,  rather  than  simply 
immediacy  of  presentation  in  itscli,  that  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  novel;  in  other  words,  that  Mr.  Watt,  in  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  particularity,  is  after  all  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Mr. 
Roberts.  It  is  probably  the  richness  of  their  detail  that  makes 
both  the  novelist’s  work  and  Spenser’s  give  us  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  experience  itself  which  it  represents. 

It  amuses  me  to  find  that  I  myself  have  used  the  analogy  of 
the  running  commentator,  in,  of  all  things,  my  notes  on  Astro- 
phcl  and  Stella.  I  say,  ‘Sidney  combines  narrative  with  drama; 
like  a  commentator  at  a  race,  he  is  always  a  little  behind  the 
story.’  I  was  thinking  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  as  a 
whole,  not  of  any  single  sonnet,  and  it  would  be  irrelevant  to 
develop  the  remark  here.  If  it  is  true,  however,  it  would  suggest 
that  the  standpoint  Mr.  Roberts  distinguishes  as  the  novelist’s  is 
more  common  than  he  supposes.  Incidentally,  the  close  affinity 
between  the  drama  and  the  novel  implied  by  Mr.  Roberts’s 
theory,  and  indeed  acknowledged  by  him  in  his  remarks  about 
Fielding,  has  been  noticed  by  W.  P.  Kcr,  in  his  Form  and 
Style  in  Poetry.  Ker  stresses  the  importance  of  dialogue,  but 
includes  narrative  poems  as  well  as  novels  in  his  remarks,  assert¬ 
ing  that  both  kinds,  at  their  best,  may  be  regarded  either  as 
narrative  with  a  large  amount  of  dramatic  dialogue,  or  as  drama 
using  freedom  to  expand  and  amplify  the  stage  directions.  He 
thin^  prose  narrative  has  the  advantage  over  verse  here,  because 
it  can  include  more  dialogue. 

After  all,  it  seems,  no  story-teller,  whether  he  uses  prose  or 
verse,  will  hold  children  from  play  or  old  men  from  the  chim¬ 
ney-corner,  without  making  them  ‘affected  by  absent  things  as 
!  if  they  were  present’ ;  that  is,  without  some  degree  of  ‘immemacy 
of  presentation’. 

Joan  Grundy 

Liverpool  University 
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II 

Mark  Roberts,  in  his  review  of  Ian  Watt’s  Rise  of  the  Novel 
(October,  1958),  wonders  whether  Mr.  Watt’s  contrast  between 
medieval  and  modern  philosophy  isn’t  rather  too  much  of  an 
over-simplification,  even  for  the  purposes  in  hand.  It  is.  Granted 
that  the  Greek  mind  manifests  an  ineradicable  bias  towards  the 
universal,  and  that  this  bias  strongly  influenced  much  medieval 
(and  post-medieval)  philosophy,  the  fact  remains  that  the  deci¬ 
sive  break  with  the  Greek  tradition  in  this  respect  was  not 
brought  about  by  Descartes  but  occurred  in  the  fourth  century 
in  the  realm  of  Trinitarian  theology. 

What  Greek  thought  ignored  w'as  not  the  particular  (though 
admittedly  it  did  not  pay  the  kind  of  attention  to  the  particular 
that  we  have  become  familiar  with  since  the  advent  of  modern 
experimental  and  mechanical  science  in  the  seventeenth  century) 
but  what  J.  V.  Langmead  Casserley,  in  The  Christian  in  Philo- 
sophyy  calls  the  problem  of  the  singular.  The  singular,  or 
individual,  was  dismissed  as  something  incapable  of  becoming 
the  object  of  knowledge,  save  as  a  particular  instance  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  rule.  It  was  recognised  as  a  proper  object  of  knowledge 
only  when  the  notions  of  person  and  personality  were  first  ex¬ 
plicitly  offered  to  the  human  mind  (in  the  dogmatic  formulas 
concerned  with  the  Christian  faith  in  the  divine  Trinity — one 
Nature  in  three  Persons).  Thereafter,  as  Fr.  Langmead  Casserley 
demonstrates,  two  philosophical  traditions  run  side  by  side  and  i 
in  strong  contrast  to  each  other,  one  of  them  (that  which  he  calls 
the  Augustinian  or  ‘existentialist’  tradition)  attaching  supreme 
importance  to  self-consciousness  and  the  philosophical  prt^lems 
connected  with  personal  identity  and  individuality. 

Descartes,  therefore,  did  not  help  to  initiate  the  discussion  of 
these  problems,  and  in  speaking  of  him  as  an  innovator  Mr. 
Watt  shows  himself  to  be  unaware  of  the  work  of  philosophers 
like  Augustine,  Anselm  and  Bonaventura.  This  would  be  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  were  it  not  that  these  are  thinkers  whose 
insight  exceeds  that  of  Descartes.  For  what  appears  in  Descartes 
is  a  crude  and  watered-down  Augustinianism :  self<onscious- 
ness  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  for  Augustine — a  profound 
experience  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  expression — and  has 
berame  a  ‘clear  and  distinct’  idea.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the 
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of  a  scientifically  ‘accurate’  description  fails  to  achieve.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not  literary  devices  at  all, 
and  that  although  they  may  represent  a  set  of  procedures  which 
arc  commonly  round  together  in  the  novel  and  rarely  in  other 
genreSy  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  novel  as  a  literary  form. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Roberts’s  remarks  on  the  novel’s  use  of  the  past 
tense  which  has  a  present  force  really  do  seem  to  direct  attention 
to  a  device  which  is  used  more  frequently  in  the  novel  than  in 
other  genres  to  achieve  that  richness  and  vivacity  of  statement 
which  we  know  the  novel,  like  other  forms  of  literature,  to  be 
capable  of. 

I  should  like  to  emphasise,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Roberts  is 
more  illuminating  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  Watt,  it  is  not 
because  the  one  pursues  philosophico-literary  parallels  whereas 
the  other  eschews  them,  but  because  Mr.  Roberts  avails  himself 
of  an  analogy  which  is  more  fruitfiil.  In  noting  the  way  in 
which  the  novelist  docs  not  so  much  tell  us  about  a  scene  as 
confront  us  with  it,  so  that  the  novel  is  not  a  report  of  experience 
but  attempts  to  be  experience  itself,  he  is  employing  an  analogy 
which  is  at  the  root  of  most  modern  criticism.  The  doctrine 
that  the  work  of  art  is  autonomous,  that  it  should  not  be  about 
anvthing  but  simply  be,  likens  the  work  of  art  to  a  person,  an 
individual  entity  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  particular  in¬ 
stance  of  a  universal  rule  or  adequately  accounted  for  in  con¬ 
ceptual  language.  (The  debt  which  literary  criticism  owes,  in 
its  detailed  exploration  and  application  of  this  analogy,  to  the 
notions  of  person  and  pcrsonalit\’,  the  philosophical  analysis  and 
elucidation  of  which  were  first  undertaken  in  the  context  of 
Christian  theological  discussion,  is  somethin?  which  is  not 
widely  enough  recognised.)  And  it  is  because  he  is  aware  that 
what  we  are  faced  with  in  a  work  of  art  is  something  more  akin 
to  a  living  person  than  to  a  lifeless,  classifiable  object,  that  Mr. 
Roberts  distinguishes  as  a  characteristic  device  of  the  novel  one 
which  is  of  a  very  different  order  from  those  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Watt.  The  ‘historic-present’  tense  imposes,  as  the  paradox 
involved  in  its  name  indicates,  a  profound  strain  on  language,  r 
in  a  way  that  Mr.  Watt’s  techniques  of  particularising  do  not.  ^ 
It  belongs,  like  metaphor,  to  that  battery  of  linguistic  methods 
whereby  the  conceptualising  activity  of  the  intellect  is,  in  a 
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mysterious  way,  subdued  in  order  that  expression  may  be  given 
to  what  cannot  be  captured  by  mere  particularising  (no  matter 
Ik)w  great  the  accumulation  of  detail),  and  which  can  be  fully 
apprehended  only  by  analogy  with  the  self :  viz.  the  individual 
in  the  full  flavour  of  its  individuality. 

G.  Ingli  James 

King’s  College, 

University  of  London 


MISS  BORROFF  ON  ‘SNOW’ 

MACNEICE’S  ‘Snow’  seems  fated  to  move  your  contributors  to 
a  loquacity  unjustified  by  its  merits,  importance  or  difficulty. 
As  on  a  former  occasion  Dr.  Enright  protested  against  the 
solemn  obfuscations  of  Mr.  Cragg’s  philosophical  exposition,  so 
we  write  to  question  Miss  Borroff’s  lengthy  account  of  ‘what, 
primarily  and  in  the  literal  sense,  “Snow”  is’.  Her  analysis  is 
indeed  an  impressive  performance,  but  the  reader  may  ask 
where  such  an  elaborate  critical  apparatus  is  intended  to  lead 
him.  Granted  that  some  such  explication  as  Miss  Borroff 
presents  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  criticism  (whether  one 
agrees  with  every  detail  is  not  the  main  issue),  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  a  full  version  is  necessary  or  indeed  helpful  as  an 
actual  part  of  the  considered,  let  alone  the  published,  critical 
verdict  which  ensues.  Reading  her  analysis,  it  becomes  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  She  seems  to  be  refusing  the 
critic’s  task  of  selecting  from  his  total  response  to  the  poem 
those  particulars  which  strike  him  as  the  most  significant  in¬ 
dications  of  the  poem’s  nature  and  achievement,  and  of  present¬ 
ing  these  in  an  ordered  sequence  which  will  give  his  reader,  not 
merely  a  better  understanding,  but  a  sharper  awareness  of  the 
poem’s  individual  distinction. 

Certainly  the  distinction  of  a  really  great  poem  is  to  be  found 
so  much  in  every  detail  of  it  that  ‘A  Nocturnal  Upon  St.  Lucy’s 
Day’,  for  example,  or  ‘The  Windhover’,  can  reasonably  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  analysis  as  long  as  Miss  Borroff’s.  Few  readers, 
however,  we  assume,  would  be  willing  to  put  ‘Snow’  in  this 
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class.  But  even  with  poems  as  important  as  these,  varying 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  details  examined,  and  some  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  periphery  of  the  discussion.  To  attend  equally  to 
everything  risks  distorting  that  tacit  complexity  of  subordina¬ 
tion  which  is  inherent  in  any  poem. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Miss  Borroff’s  analysis  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  simply  a  demonstration  of  how  much  content  there 
is  to  the  word  ‘poem’.  As  an  extended  attempt  to  convince  an 
exceptionally  reluctant  and  sceptical  audience  this  would  be 
admissible  but,  for  the  kind  of  reader  Essays  in  Criticism  can 
fairly  assume,  it  could  only  be  justified  if  Miss  Borroff  were 
offering  some  new  or  profounder  notion  of  ‘What  a  Poem  is’. 
She  is  not;  her  remarks  here  embarrass  by  their  obviousness. 
Most  of  us  have  already  deduced,  or  have  read  somewhere,  that 
a  poem  is  an  artificial  object,  ‘a  made  thing  rather  than  one 
that  has  developed  naturally’,  that  all  its  parts  contribute  to  a 
total  effect,  that  this  effect  is  poorer  if  we  alter  the  wording  and 
such  like,  that  a  paraphrase  ‘is  not,  as  the  original  is,  an  object 
of  value’,  and  so  on.  The  same  failure  in  critical  tact  as  was 
manifest  in  her  analysis  appears  in  this  otiose  statement  of 
principle,  and  also  in  the  redundancy  of  expression  which  meets 
us  in  her  first  phrase:  ‘Like  any  artistic  creation  or  natural 
object  we  encounter  in  the  course  of  experience  .  .  .  ’  (where 
else  might  we  expect  to  encounter  them?).  One  is  not  surprised 
at  Miss  Borroff’s  choice  of  analogy  to  suggest  how  the  poem 
may  enlarge  our  perceptions:  ‘It  can  thus  exercise  the  con¬ 
tagious  influence  of,  say,  the  insight  into  and  zestful  attitude 
towards  literature  of  an  excellent  teacher.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  value  of  such  an  effect  .  .  .  ’  Si  parva  liert  componere 
mapnis,  presumably. 

Our  objections  to  Miss  Borroff’s  essay  have  some  relevance 
to  the  problems  of  ‘Practical  Criticism’  classes.  A  case  could 
be  made  out  for  asking  undergraduates  in  an  English  Depart¬ 
ment  to  do  a  piece  of  ‘practical  criticism’  as  thorough  as  this, 
but  the  exercise  would  be  a  dangerous  one  (and  the  marking  of 
it  an  unenviable  task).  The  danger  of  existing  ‘practical  criti¬ 
cism’  exercises  is  that  they  can  all  too  easily  encourage  prolixity 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  disproportionate  amount  of  energy  on 
insignificant  or  relatively  unimportant  detail.  Our  exercises 
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ought  to  encourage  the  compensating  virtues  of  succinctness 
and  point.  The  real  problem,  surely,  in  criticising  particular 
poems  is  to  give  them  the  kind  of  close  attention  that  Miss 
Borroff’s  analysis  illustrates — but  again  with  the  qualification 
that  the  detail  is  selective — and  to  use  this  as  the  evidence  for  a 
judgment  arrived  at  by  a  total  response  to  the  poem.  The  detail 
should  be  a  guarantee  of  the  critic’s  trustworthiness.  A  good 
piece  of  criticism  could  be  very  brief;  length  is  no  criterion — 
that  depends  on  the  quality  and  inclusiveness  of  the  poem.  The 
discussions  of  ‘Snow’  that  have  appeared  in  Essays  in  Criticism 
have  not  shaken  our  conviction  that  it  is  one  of  those  poems 
where  the  criticism  is  best  kept  brief  and  pithy. 


University  of  Leicester 


P.  A.  W.  COLUNS 
R.  P.  Draper 


PRACTICAL  CRITICISM 

PROFESSOR  MUIR  confines  his  reply  to  Mr.  Roberts  to  the 
immediate  question  of  practical  criticism  under  examination 
conditions.  I  confess  to  having  more  radical  misgivings  about 
Mr.  Roberts’s  position.  He  seems  to  move  in  a  world  in  which 
things  divide  themselves  up  much  more  neatly  than  I  have 
found  them  to  do.  ‘In  a  “practical  criticism’’  class,  a  lecturer 
worth  his  salt  will  not  choose  exercises  which  depend  on  factual 
knowledge.’  Are  such  exercises  readily  to  be  found,  and,  even 
if  they  can  be  found,  do  they  include  any  very  large  proportion 
of  the  poems  which  it  is  interesting  and  profitable  to  examine 
in  detail  with  a  class?  Among  the  poems  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  examining  are  Donne’s  Third  Satire,  The 
Extasie,  Marvell’s  Horatian  Ode,  Epithalamion.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  what  Mr.  Roberts  means  by  ‘practical  criticism’ — certainly 
it  has  not  been  done  with  duplicated  sheets  without  authors’ 
names — but  in  any  case  a  good  deal  of  the  value  of  the  exercise 
has  seemed  to  me  to  arise  from  trying  to  decide  what  sorts  of 
‘factual  knowledge’  are  relevant  to  the  understanding  and 
evaluation  of  the  poems. 
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Again,  while  Mr.  Roberts  is  entitled  to  jK>int  out — and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muir  would  not  deny — that  the  ordinary  type  of  examina¬ 
tion  question  may  put  a  premium  on  the  relatively  superficial 
qualities,  I  am  not  happy  about  the  broad  antithesis  implied  in 
the  imaginary  comment :  ‘I  doubt  if  he  cares  much  for  litera¬ 
ture,  but  he  l^nows  such  a  lot.’  Even  if  we  arc  not  satisfied  with 
’knowing’  in  this  limiting  acceptation,  we  should  surely  be 
unwilling  to  oppose  to  it  an  equally  unspecified  ‘caring’.  After 
all,  the  examiner’s  evidence  for  ‘caring’  must  be  to  a  large 
degree  the  production,  in  response  to  critically  relevant  ques¬ 
tions,  of  informed  answers  on  important  authors.  And  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  my  experience  docs  not  bear  out  Mr.  Roberts’s 
assertion  tnat  ‘many  First  Class  degrees  have  certainly  been  won’ 
by  the  spurious  substitutes  for  this  evidence  that  he  describes. 

J.  C.  Maxwell  1 

University  of  Durham  « 
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